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EDITORIALS 


Victory Is Ours “The Strife Is Over” — “Christ Is Arisen” — “Victory Is 
Ours.” 
Congregations, choirs, and clergymen have joined in prayers and songs 
of exultation and thanksgiving because sin has been conquered. 
Now what! Let us observe what happened immediately after Christ’s 
resurrection. 


1. The soldiers denied that Jesus had arisen. They contended that the 
disciples had stolen the body. This misrepresentation was accomplished by 
crossing the palm with silver. The soldiers “did as they were taught.” 

2. In Matt. 28:17 we read: “And when they [the eleven disciples] saw 
Him, they worshiped Him; but some doubted.” 

3. The disciples on the way to Emmaus were confused and perplexed. 
Jesus walked with them and talked to them. They ultimately realized that 
their hearts had burned within them. 

4, Jesus’ disciples hid behind locked doors. They feared their enemies. 

5. Peter and others went fishing. 

6. Peter looked at John and then said to Jesus, “Lord, and what shall this 
man do?” (John 21:21.) 


Every Christian should meditate seriously on these episodes and ask him- 
self a few questions. Am I selling my soul for a sack of silver? Is there any 
doubt in my mind that Christ has arisen and is my Redeemer? Am I con- 
tributing to confusion rather than teaching the simple soul-saving Gospel 
of Jesus Christ? Do I hide my talents because I fear jibes, jeers, and other 
forms of persecution? Do I go fishing when I should be searching for lost 
souls? Do I concern myself about the activities of others when I should 
utilize my time serving the Lord? 

When Jesus said, “Go ye and teach,” “Baptize,” “Follow Me,” “Feed My 
lambs,” He meant every Christian. He meant you. H. G. 
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A Witness Matthias, chosen by lot to replace Judas Iscariot 
of the Resurrection 2#™28 the twelve Apostles, is otherwise un- 

known. He suffered a martyr’s death, says tra- 
dition. One tradition tells us that he was crucified by the Ethiopians; another, 
that he was stoned by the Jews. He was chosen to be a witness of the resur- 
rection of Jesus. He had been one of the seventy and had been a companion 
of the disciples. 

Matthias, then, is important to Luke the historian as an eyewitness of 
the greatest events in history. He is important to God because God directed 
the choice of lots by which he was numbered among the eleven Apostles as 
a witness of the resurrection. 

Matthias is important to us, too. He belongs to those who testify to the 
certainty of the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. St. Paul enumerates 
a great many witnesses in the 15th chapter of his first letter to the congregation 
at Corinth, so neither they nor we might doubt the resurrection of Jesus 
of Nazareth from the dead. Bit by bit Scripture piles up the evidence for 
the truth of the resurrection. 

In this glorious Easter season we again rejoice in the resurrection of 
our Lord and share that joy and certainty with our pupils. 
Cari S. MEYER 


Con on Conant Doctor James B. Conant, former president of Harvard 
University and now High Commissioner to Germany, 
continues to make controversial news on the educational scene. 

In his latest. book’ he asks two questions with respect to private (and 
we assume it includes Lutheran parish) schools. 1) Should their number and 
scope be increased? 2) Should tax money, directly or indirectly, assist them? 

The reviewer of the book, Mr. Sidney Hook, points out that Mr. Conant 
replies that the pattern of American education — and what is more important, 
the pattern of wise and democratic living — requires a negative answer. 
Instead of more private schools, he urges more and better public schools. 

A direct quote from Mr. Conant’s book reads: “The greater the proportion 
of our youth who fail to attend our public schools and who receive their educa- 
tion elsewhere, the greater the threat to our democratic unity. To use tax- 
payers’ money to assist private schools is to suggest that American society 
use its own hands to destroy itself.” 

It is evident that Mr. Conant, who attended Roxbury ( Mass.) Latin School 
and Harvard University, both private schools, will not say outright that present 
private schools should be eliminated in favor of the public school. The New 
York Times reviewer says: “It is emphatically not true that Mr. Conant wishes 


1 Education and Liberty. The Role of the School in a Modern Democracy. By James 
Bryan Conant. 168 pp. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $3.00. Reviewed in New 
York Times Book Section, p. 8, February 15, 1953. 
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to suppress them [private schools]. He disapproves only of their expansion 
at the expense of the public schools.” 

To carry water on both shoulders, as the saying goes, is difficult even for 
such a brilliant chemist as Mr. Conant. He surely does not want to repudiate 
the excellent education he has received from the teachers of the private 
Roxbury Latin School, which prepares pupils for private Harvard University. 
On the other hand, he also must speak the language of the Educational Policies 
_ Commission, which is very much pro-public school. 

Because of his dilemma, Mr. Conant confuses two issues by bringing them 
at the same time. The “number and scope” of the private schools should not 
be increased, he says. That is one separate and distinct issue. Tax money 
should not be used directly or indirectly to aid private schools is the second 
separate issue. To lump the two together as one problem creates confusion. 

The increase of the number and scope of private schools does not militate 
against the “pattern of American education.” It also does not go contrary to 
the “pattern of wise and democratic living.” 

Mr. A. B. Moehlman, who has served public education well from the 
campus of the University of Michigan, has this to say about democracy: 

Democratic government recognizes a plurality of allegiances. It is not concerned 
with what people believe and think provided that these beliefs are not expressed 
in action detrimental to the safety of the state. Democracy demands a central con- 
formity in beliefs, loyalties, and practices in order to maintain the integrity of the 
culture and its social organization as expressed through the state. Beyond this 
central area of essential conformity there is sufficient room for large variation in 
individual beliefs and practices.? 

We maintain that our schools help and foster the “safety of the state” 
because we teach “a central conformity in beliefs, loyalties, and practices in 
order to maintain the integrity of the culture and its social organization as 
expressed through the state.” We use many of the same textbooks in the 
secular subjects as the public schools. We expect law-abiding behavior from 
our pupils and teachers. We contribute to the public welfare. We are a part 
of the community. We belong to the American scene. We have a stake in 
the welfare, growth, and development of the community in which we place 
our school. 

Over and above this we furnish, through our religious instruction and 
living, a real motivation toward active allegiance and service to our country. 
We teach our people obedience to law, and respect and love for our fellow 
man. We also teach the pupils of our schools a sense of responsibility without 
which democracy -cannot exist. 

What is more, we have a right to set up a protesting institution when the 
existing public institution cannot give us what we need, as Mr. Moehlman 


points out. He says: 


2 School Administration. Its Development, Principles, and Future in the United States. 
By Arthur B. Moehlman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940, pp. 788, 790. 
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The right to protest and to act upon the protest, provided the program is not 
inimical to the best interests of the state, is an inherent right, reiterated and guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. It forms the legal basis for the non-public school as 
an agency of educational protest, which represents its true functional value. 


The classification of the non-public school as an agency of educational protest 
does not imply that the points of difference are always sharp or that a direct con- 
flict exists. The public school represents the community effort. Individuals may 
not be satisfied with that effort and may exercise their legal right to send their 
children to a school that meets their needs. Patrons of private schools may be 
strong supporters of public institutions — for other people’s children. The classifica- 
tion of independent institutions as protest schools is determined by their basic pur- 
pose for existence, and not by the degree of conflict involved.® 

Again we say, our school program is not inimical or even harmful to the 
best interests of the State. We are not subversives. As citizens we are com- 
mitted to the financial support of our public schools. As early as 1870 a synodi- 
cal report stated the position of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod as 
follows: 

Since parents and the Church (in numerous cases) do not, or cannot, fulfill their 
obligation toward the children, the establishment and maintenance of our public 
educational system is a political necessity, in order that the citizens may be given 
the necessary common training. 

Since the Word of God commands the Christians to meet the requirements of 
the State and to obey its laws, Lutheran Christians are obligated to pay the taxes 
levied by the State for its schools. 

Inasmuch as Lutherans have a political responsibility for the public schools, 
they should see to it 

a) That Christian-minded persons be employed as teachers in the public schools, 
even as some State laws now forbid the employment of atheists or other notoriously 
immoral characters. 


b) That the teachers do not teach, or textbooks contain, anything that contradicts 
either the natural or the Christian religion. 


c) That a good outward discipline be maintained in these schools.* 


It must be pointed out, therefore, that our church body is not actively 
campaigning to get support for our parish schools from the public treasury. 
It further must be emphasized that we give active financial and personal 
support to the public school by paying our taxes and furnishing teachers. 

When we build, foster, and maintain our own parish schools, we are 
building legitimate protesting institutions. Our protest is based on the con- 
viction that instruction and practice in religion is absolutely necessary for 
the well-integrated and well-balanced personality. No public school by the 
laws of our land can give that religious training. Therefore we must at 
our own expense furnish for the pupils of our parish the kind of school that 


8 Ibid., p. 790. 


4 Synodical report of the Western District, 1870, p.73 ff. Quoted by A. C. Stellhom 
in a mimeographed report. 
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will present a curriculum which equals that of any public school and, in 
addition, gives to our children instruction and practice in the Christian religion. 


That is our democratic right. It is also our Christian duty. It is not un- 
American to do so. J. E.G. 


Textbook Teaching Occasionally, exponents and proponents of vari- 

ous methods of teaching seem to denounce all 
textbook teaching, especially teaching a given subject or course from a single 
text. If following a textbook in slavish and lifeless fashion is meant, there 
can be no quarrel with faulting textbook teaching. If, however, using one 
good textbook as a basic program or outline for teaching a given subject or 
course is considered poor teaching, we beg to differ. 


For several reasons we feel it is a good policy, especially in the elementary 
school, to teach from one worthy text. A good book is helpful to both student 
and teacher because it is already well organized into meaningful units, and 
therefore it is logical, sequential, and purposeful. It is basic, and therefore 
it readily enables the learner to fix the essentials effectively in his mind. Thus 
there is very likely less danger of shotgun teaching when one good text is 
used than when several texts are used simultaneously. Using a single text, 
enhanced by a variety of enriching activities, is also economical as to the 
expenditure of time, effort, and money. Since a really outstanding textbook 
contains the most authentic information available, attractively and competently 
set forth by specialists in subject matter and teaching, the use of many other 
sources, while undoubtedly broadening and possibly at times obscuring, seems 
almost unnecessary. Moreover, in some communities a given textbook is 
particularly good because it conforms in content, scope, and emphasis of 
subject matter to requirements of city, county, or state curriculums. 


What, then, is so wrong about using a good textbook as a home base, and 
branching out from it in various directions, but always returning to this one 
good text as a home base? HERBERT D. BRUENING 


FAMiIty STABILITY Is WANING. — “American culture is making a big mistake 
if it continues to look upon the idea of ‘the family as the backbone of the nation’ 
as a trite platitude hardly worth remembering,” said Father George A. Kelley 
in a Labor Day sermon in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York. What he said 
is so pertinent and true to the facts that his words are worth considering. “The 
shorter work week, instead of encouraging more noble pursuits, has brought 
with it laziness, softness, boredom, irresponsibility, and a diminishing sense of 
duty. . . . In ten million homes, one quarter of our American families, the 
wife, the homemaker, is employed for wages outside the home. Sometimes she 
works away from her family out of necessity. Just as frequently her wages are 
spent on luxuries; at all times her absence is a strain on family stability and an 
occasion of sin.” It would be difficult to say that this is not a fact. The words 
are well worth pondering. — The Northwestern Lutheran, October 19, 1952. 


The Problem of Discipline and Obedience 


ALFRED SCHMIEDING 


I. INTRODUCTION: CONCEPTS 
AND PROBLEMS 

Discipline and obedience as con- 
cepts have over a period of time 
undergone changes in meaning and 
connotation. According to Webster's 
Dictionary the word discipline, when 
used as a noun, formerly meant 
“teaching and instruction,” or “that 
which is taught to pupils.” Later 
other meanings developed, such as 
“training which corrects, molds, 
strengthens, or perfects”; “punish- 
ment”; “control gained by enforcing 
obedience or order.” The verb to 
discipline has also undergone transi- 
tions in meaning. In this discussion 
I have chosen discipline, when used 
as a noun, to mean “training which 
corrects, molds, strengthens, or per- 
fects.” When used as a verb, I have 
chosen the meaning “to train in self- 
control or obedience to given stand- 
ards.” For the meaning of obedience 
I have chosen the definition “the art 
of being submissive to restraint, con- 
trol, or command.” In that meaning 
of discipline and obedience, punish- 
ment becomes at most a secondary 
matter and a means to an end. 

These definitions of discipline and 
obedience, when applied to children, 
immediately raise the questions: 

Whom shall the child obey? 
What shall the child obey? 


Before going into these aspects of 
the problem, let us briefly point out 
the use of discipline and obedience as 
psychological concepts. It seems to 
me that psychologically we are here 
dealing with the problem of aggres- 


sive behavior, behavior that must be 
curbed and inhibited. If we adopt 
that interpretation of discipline and 
obedience, we are at once face to face 
with the term character. Character 
has been psychologically defined as 
the act of living according to a prin- 
ciple, the chief components being in- 
hibition, conscience, and will. Thus 
the element of aggressive behavior 
again comes to the fore as well as the 
question of “living according to a 
principle.” 

If we are here, then, dealing with 
aggressive conduct, we must in pass- 
ing point out that the recognition of 
regressive conduct, the act of with- 
drawing from social and interpersonal 
contacts, is also a problem of educa- 
tion, of Christian education. In fact, 
a modern mental hygienist would 
probably point out that regressive and 
withdrawing behavior may be even 
more dangerous to the development 
of personality than aggressive con- 
duct. Teachers have been censured 
for not recognizing this more than 
they do. Consequently this brief 
reference. 

The modern literature on education 
does not make frequent use of the 
term obedience. Even the term disci- 
pline is somewhat falling into dis- 
repute. The problems of securing ac- 
ceptable conduct are found more 
often under such concepts as experi- 
ence in the democratic processes, 
guidance, counseling, maladjustment, 
emotional disturbance. 

It is not a simple matter to interpret 
the modern trends in discipline. Gen- 
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erally the older concepts of discipline 
and control are criticized for being 
external to the child and imposed 
from without. Too much use of fear 
of punishment and the arousing of 
anxiety by threats was resorted to. 
Modern methods of control and disci- 
pline seek help from guided experi- 
ence, use of judgment, good will, 
formation of wholesome attitudes and 
habits, and placing the motivation on 
the inner forces and motives of the 
child. We may not agree with the 
methods used, but the Christian edu- 
cator will wholeheartedly subscribe to 
the thesis that a force from within will 
be more effective for attaining a con- 
trolled conduct than any measure im- 
posed from without. 

Modern education and psychology 
frequently also make the point that 
control and correction of conduct must 
be based on broad considerations. 
The child’s personality and character 
and his total environment must be 
taken into consideration. The Chris- 
tian educator will again agree that we 
have too often looked for quick 
answers and sure cures in segmental 
elements of the problem. Modern 
education and psychology, finally, 
criticize the traditional curriculum for 
overemphasizing intellectual achieve- 
ment, verbalization, and subject mat- 
ter, almost entirely disregarding other 
educational values such as co-opera- 
tion, living together, emotional ad- 
justment, and identification of the 
child’s goals with those of the school. 
Again, the Christian educator will 


1 Cf. C.M. Reinoehl in Encyclopedia of 
Modern Education. The Philosophical Li- 
brary of New York City, 1943. Pp. 239—242. 
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agree possibly even to the extent that 
our religious instruction has too often 
suffered from superficial “verbaliza- 
tion” and has not had enough of 
Christian living. 

Enough of the approach of modern 
education and psychology to the 
problem. Let us now turn to 


Il. THE CHRISTIAN BASIS 

OF CONTROL AND DISCIPLINE 

We cannot, of course, here approxi- 
mate a complete analysis of the Bible 
basis for control and discipline. Nor 
does that seem necessary when we 
have such extensive analyses as those 
of Lindemann, Koehler, Kretzmann, 
and others. In addition, frequent ar- 
ticles on discipline have appeared in 
this journal. Nevertheless, for the sake 
of confession and emphasis, it will be 
helpful to point out the basic con-, 
cepts which underlie Christian con- 
duct. This is especially necessary 
since modern educators so often attack 
and ridicule such factors in conduct 
as sin and depravity, regeneration by 
grace, consecration, and the educa- 
tional objectives and procedures based 
on divine inspiration and revelation. 

The Bible is replete with command- 
ments and admonitions that children 
should honor and obey their parents. 
It likewise gives examples of obedi- 
ence. Jesus Himself was subject to 
Mary and Joseph (Luke 2:51). Jo- 
seph honored his father (Gen. 46:29). 
Examples of disobedience with disas- 
trous results are told in graphic 
language. The sons of Eli grieved 
their father by their wickedness 
(1 Sam. 2:12, 23, 25). Absalom like- 
wise rebelled against his father 
(2 Samuel 15). The severe punish- 
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ment, we may say the capital punish- 
ment, was swift and sure. The theme 
“Children, honor and obey your 
parents” is repeated often in both the 
Old and New Testaments. 

As we have so often heard, teachers 
are the parents in school. Even our 
laws and courts have recognized the 
in loco parentis of teachers. That 
children should obey their parents 
and masters cannot be questioned for 
a moment, 

However, this commandment of 
obedience is not a one-way responsi- 
bility. Parents and teachers have 
their responsibility toward children as 
well. It is significant that our Savior 
pointed out this responsibility in sev- 
eral instances. His denunciation of 
those who “shall offend one of these 
little ones that believe in Me” (Matt. 
18:6) can leave no doubt in any one’s 
mind; and His statement “Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me, and 
forbid them not; for of such is the 
kingdom of God” (Mark 10:14) finds 
particular application at this point. 

Taken in general, it needs to be 
said again that while children are 
commanded to obey their parents, 
parents (and that includes teachers ) 
likewise have a responsibility toward 
children. Parents cannot look upon 
children as chattels to be pushed 
around according to whim. We may 
briefly put it this way. Parents and 
elders have been put over children 
that His “will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven.” 

The starting point of all parents 
and elders in matters of control and 
obedience must consequently always 
be a study of God’s will. What is it 
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that God wants us to do as parents, 
as elders, teachers, and pastors? It 
seems to me that too often we have 
emphasized the obligations of the 
child towards parents and teachers 
and have forgotten to emphasize the 
obligations of the latter toward chil- 
dren. In the last analysis, everything 
that we do or undertake for the chil- 
dren must be tested by the question: 
What is God’s will? A true applica- 
tion of this test should have a sober- 
ing influence on our disciplinary 
measures. 

It can be assumed that all teachers 
(except possibly neurotics, faddists, 
and fanatics) desire obedience and 
orderliness in the children under their 
care. So far there is probably little 
difference among teachers. But as we 
examine the motives upon which 
obedience and discipline are based, 
we note a distinct difference when 
comparing the Christian teacher with 
the teacher in non-religious schools. 
The Christian teacher will seek the 
true motivation in the love of God in 
Christ, which engenders love toward 
God and man in the child. Our Lu- 
theran educators have pointed out re- 
peatedly that fear of punishment, the 
kind of fear a slave has toward his 
master, is a lower-rank motive. 

But natural and unregenerated man 
is not capable of true Christian love. 
And the only means which can make 
him capable of Christian love is the 
Gospel. Natural man in his unregen- 
erated state does not accept nor ap- 
preciate the Gospel as a means of 
grace. He must first recognize his lost 
condition and realize the sinfulness 
and guilt of his sin. This is a personal 
matter which is brought about by an 
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understanding of the meaning and 
chief purpose of the Law. 

But God’s purpose is not to show 
the child his sinfulness and guilt and 
then to let him live in hopelessness 
and despair. The Christian teacher 
will therefore not teach the Law by 
itself and for its own sake, for, alone, 
the Law condemns and destroys. In 
Christian instruction it is an ante- 
cedent to justification by grace. Justi- 
fication can come through the Gospel 
and the Gospel only. There is no 
other means. So when the child sees 
his own helplessness, he is given the 
blessed assurance of the Gospel that 
Jesus has fulfilled the Law perfectly 
for him and has atoned for all his 
sins, that He is his personal Savior, 
that his sins are forgiven fully and 
completely, and that eternal life 
awaits him. Out of his justification 
then comes the willingness to lead a 
new life, a delight in the Law as 
a guide and rule (1 Tim. 4:10), a zeal 
for perfection in doing God’s will 
(Phil. 3:12). 

In a study of children ranging from 
poorly adjusted to well adjusted, one 
of the questions asked was: Do you 
sometimes feel you have many un- 
forgiven sinsP From a group of sixty 
children selected for special study, 
twenty-nine or nearly fifty per cent 
answered yes in both a projective 
form of question as well as when 
asked directly. All of the children 
were Lutheran, and about two thirds 
attended the Christian day school. In 
addition, six or seven children ex- 
pressed some doubt about their per- 
sonal forgiveness of sins. It is sug- 
gested that we do not read more into 
these responses than they warrant. 
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But it is likewise suggested that we 
do not sweep them aside in a fervor 
of self-defense. Further questioning 
of these children indicates that a large 
percentage had a persistent feeling of 
guilt. We know from the clinical 
study of children that a persistent 
feeling of guilt is often at the bottom 
of restlessness, attention-drawing con- 
duct, and deviate behavior. There is 
no intention here to raise charges of 
false teachings, but in the face of 
these responses of the children one 
would be doing less than his Chris- 
tian duty not to raise the question: 
Are we truly teaching and applying 
the Gospel in all of its purity and 
richness? These children ranged in 
age from eight to fourteen years. The 
negative responses were distributed 
fairly evenly along the entire age 
range, in both boys and girls. 

Let us now return to the basic point 
of our discussion, that the only true 
motive for-a sanctified life is the love 
of Christ. If a child has seen his own 
guilt as well as the futility of salvation 
by works, if he has accepted Jesus 
as his personal Savior, and if he has 
a sincere desire to live a consecrated 
life, even a zeal for perfection, there 
yet remains a final important step in 
teaching. Without this step his zeal 
for perfection might result in an all- 
or-none perfectionism which is al- 
ways a disturbing factor in the life 
of adults as well as children. It is 
therefore important that the child un- 
derstand and realize he will not attain 
unto perfection; there will be a daily 
deficit. This deficit he will daily take 
to his Savior and have it made perfect 
by His righteousness. Before God he 
will confess all his sins, even those 
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unknown to himself, repent of them, 
and in faith receive full and: complete 
forgiveness. 

In his attitude toward children 
having behavior problems, the teacher 
will take a position in keeping with 
God’s will and plan of salvation. 
A quotation from Lindemann illus- 
trates the point. He says, “Einem 
bussfertigen Kinde muss man die 
Rueckkehr leicht, so leicht als moeg- 
lich machen. Man muss es mit 
Freuden aufnehmen und vollstaendig 
absolvieren.”* Again while we must 
be careful to note the child’s sincerity, 
Lindemann says nevertheless: “Weg 
mit allem Misstrauen, mit aller be- 
denklichen Furcht, wenn Du dem 
Kinde nicht beweisen kannst, dass es 
heuchelt.” 3 

We may raise the question here: 
If we make things so easy, if we are 
so evangelical, do we not then make 
sinning easy for the childP Are we 
not actually condoning sin? In answer 
to these questions we may first of all 
point to the beautiful parable of the 
Prodigal Son, who returned peni- 
tently to his father, noting how joy- 
fully the father received him. Con- 
doning sin or making sin easy could 
only then result if the child or the 
teacher or both were insincere, not 
truly penitent nor appreciative of the 
great love of Christ. We must not 
manipulate these great values as a 


2 Schulpraxis, p. 310. (Translation: “For 
a penitent child, one must make the return 
easy, as easy as possible. One must accept 
him with joy and absolve him completely.” ) 

3 Ibid., p. 311. (Translation: “Away with 
all mistrust, with all suspicion, if you can’t 
prove to the child that he is playing the 
hypocrite.” ) 
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mere formula, or perhaps even resort 
to such indefensible statements as, 
“If you do that, Jesus won't love you.” 
True penitence and an appreciation 
of the great love of Christ are the 
most powerful deterrents to sin. As 
we confess in Article VI of the Augs- 
burg Confession, “This faith is bound 
to bring forth good fruits.” 

In our discussion we have used the 
concept “persistent feeling of guilt.” 
The words have been chosen ad- 
visedly. It is probably correct to say 
that modern education, psychology, 
psychiatry, and mental hygiene are 
seriously concerned when an indi- 
vidual has a persistent feeling of guilt. 
Such a feeling can be shown to be a 
significant factor in maladjustment 
and various kinds of troublesome 
conduct. We may, then, raise the 
question: In our insistence upon the 
sinfulness of the child, of all indi- 
viduals, are we thereby not encour- 
aging maladjustment? Had we not 
better change our position somewhat 
and say that the child is good or at 
least no less than neutral? Had we 
better revise Article II of the Augs- 
burg Confession, which treats “Of 
Original Sin”P We say, “Away with 
such doubts and fears ” 

It will help us if we define the term 
persistent feeling of guilt more closely. 
The Bible, particularly the Psalms, 
our confessions, and doctrinal litera- 
ture are all agreed that man must feel 
the guilt of his sins and his own help- 
lessness because of sin. Only then is 
he ready for the Gospel message. If 
a person would, however, stop at the 
point of guilt, it would indeed be a 
serious matter. Or if he retained a 
persistent feeling of guilt without 
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hope even after he had heard the 
message of God’s forgiveness in 
Christ, the matter would indeed be 
serious. In that sense a feeling of 
guilt would be harmful. But that is 
not what the truly Christian parent 
and teacher strives for. So a feeling 
of guilt as an antecedent to forgive- 
ness, “Yes,” but a persistent feeling of 
guilt without hope, “Never.” The 
latter is even more objectionable to 
the Christian teacher than to the 
mental hygienist. 

Important as man’s conversion and 
regeneration is, the Christian parent 
and educator cannot stop when it has 
been attained. That would be equiva- 
lent to saying that once the child has 
attained faith, he can no longer sin, 
or he will always retain his faith, or 
his faith will never weaken.* Christian 
training and education is a continu- 
ous process from birth to the end of 
life so that God’s will may be done. 
The nature of the process of Chris- 
tian education has never been stated 
better or more clearly than in Eph. 
6:4: “Ye fathers, provoke not your 
children to wrath, but bring them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” The first question suggested 
by the text is: What is meant by pro- 
voking children to anger, and how is 
this done? Provoking a child to anger 
may be explained as arousing a child 
or causing it to have “a strong pas- 
sion or emotion of displeasure and 
usually antagonism, excited by a sense 
of injury or insult.”° The answer to 
the question “What brings about such 


4 Cf. Article XII, “Of Repentance,” Augs- 
burg Confession. 


5 See Concordia Bible with notes. 
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a violent state in the child?” opens up 
the whole field of parental attitudes, 
home environment, willful demands 
by parents, parental hypocrisy, unjust 
accusations, even appeal to supersti- 
tion, and many more. All of these and 
others are of keen interest to the 
teacher as a child counselor. The Lu- 
theran teacher as a Christian educator 
cannot close his eyes to the parent- 
child relationships in mattters of 
obedience and discipline. Unless such 
conditions are corrected in the home, 
the school is frequently helpless. In 
clinical work the starting point is 
often a careful examination of the 
parent-child relationship, followed by 
a frank discussion aiming to put the 
house in order. 

To bring up children in the “nurture 
of the Lord” is to bring them up ac- 
cording to the will of God. The 
teacher (or parent) will therefore ask 
himself in each case: What is God’s 
will? There is no better nor safer 
guide. In view of the previous dis- 
cussion it may not be necessary to 
elaborate further on this point here. 

The third aspect according to Eph. 
6:4, to bring up children in the “ad- 
monition of the Lord,” may be con- 
sidered the corrective phase of child 
training. It is concerned with warn- 
ing, correction, reproof, exhortation, 
and must of necessity often be nega- 
tive. The end of Christian training is 
always positive, but the process must 
at times be negative. Teachers and 
parents must guard against being 
mostly negative, but at times they 
must of necessity be firm in being 
negative. At times punishment, such 
as withholding privileges, or more 
severe measures, may be necessary. 
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There can be no doubt that practice 
in positive Christian virtues will make 
fewer negative measures necessary, 
but we would be denying the reality 
of sin if we adopted a program of 
Christian training which would be 
wholly positive in process. In this 
continuing process of Christian edu- 
cation teachers and parents will make 
diligent use of prayer, prayer for and 
with the child. But above all they will 
guide the child to pray privately for 
himself that he may become a true 
child of God and overcome tempta- 
tions and difficulties. 

Having discussed briefly the Chris- 
tian basis, let us now keep the prin- 
ciples reviewed in mind and turn our 
attention to 

III. DISCIPLINE AND OBEDIENCE 
AS PROBLEMS OF MENTAL HYGIENE 

The problem of discipline and obe- 
dience is closely connected with the 
kind of children we have in our 
school. Observation shows us that 
today our schools have a large num- 
ber of disturbed children. When 
children are maladjusted in home, 
school, and community, parents often 
look for the trouble, not in their home, 
but in the school and elsewhere. The 
school then comes under fire. To find 
a solution of the problem, they try to 
shift the child to another school or at 
least to a different teacher. In this 
process parents may seek admittance 
of their children into Lutheran 
schools, some even going so far as to 
feign an interest in Christian educa- 
tion. They may speculate with the 
idea that there may be something to 
Christian education after all. Usually 
the school at which a troublesome 
pupil is in attendance will be glad to 
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be rid of the child, the sooner the 
better. 

The Lutheran school, being lodged 
on the foundation of Christian love, 
has a big heart for such parents and 
children. It believes in the power of 
the Word. And it must be said that 
the Lutheran school has to its credit 
many instances of remarkably success- 
ful spiritual and emotional rehabilita- 
tion of parents and children. 

Yet such rehabilitation requires 
time, patience, skill, and a solid faith 
in the redeeming love of Christ. 
Teachers who must teach all day in 
large classes cannot be expected to 
have the time and physical reserve to 
do the necessary individual advising 
and counseling. Larger schools and 
school systems have adjustment teach- 
ers, visiting teachers, and psychiatri- 
cally trained social workers at their 
disposal. The Lutheran teacher has 
almost no one he can turn to for help. 
The principal is nearly always a full- 
time teacher himself. Only in recent 
years have we begun here and there 
to free a teacher at least on a part- 
time basis for this kind of necessary 
and essential service. This belated in- 
novation must be in part ascribed to 
our failure to appreciate that the edu- 
cational process requires more than 
class instruction. It requires in many 
cases individual guidance and coun- 
seling of parents and children. The 
attempt to carry on counseling after 
school hours alone is putting almost 
insurmountable difficulties in its path. 

As children, particularly problem 
children, are under consideration for 
admittance to our schools, investiga- 
tions are vital. We cannot accept 
problem children on the basis of 
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merely having them placed on our 
doorsteps by parents with the unex- 
pressed feeling, “Now let’s see what 
you can do.” The acceptance of some 
children should be delayed until 
someone has had time to investigate 
the family and to set the conditions 
under which the child may be ad- 
mitted. Others may, after careful 
study, not be admitted at all. The 
Lutheran school is not equipped to 
serve as a reform school. 

It appears that even if we could 
free a qualified teacher only an hour 
a day, we would be making a small 
but realistic beginning toward the 
complex problem of individual child 
guidance and counseling. If, in ad- 
dition, the pastor would regularly 
schedule several hours during the 
week when he would be available for 
child and parent interviewing, our 
whole work of developing a program 
of mental hygiene from a spiritual 
viewpoint would be enhanced. 

I suppose that it is a common prac- 
tice for teachers to wait for an out- 
break in a pupil, then to take the 
matter in hand personally and give 
the child an admonition or a scolding 
or possibly administer some form of 
punishment. In case of a repeated 
offense the child may be sent to the 
principal, who because of lack of time 
follows a similar pattern. This kind of 
approach to the problem of discipline 
may be called the shot-in-the-arm 
method, or it may be somewhat in 
the nature of a “sawdust trail” affair. 
One would have to expect miracles if 
a case of long standing maladjustment 
could be corrected by a single inter- 
view. My experience has been that 
in fairly serious maladjustments of 
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children one can attain little in less 
than a series of weekly or semiweekly 
appointments over a period of several 
weeks or months. Supposing a prin- 
cipal would have six such cases in 
hand, where would he find the time if 
he has a full teaching schedule? In 
my experience one needs a minimum 
of a half hour for an interview with 
a child in trouble. Such a program 
cannot be effectively carried on after 
school hours. 

It appears, then, that we need the 
development of a policy in admission, 
and a well-formulated program of 
child guidance and counseling, which 
frequently includes the family. It 
appears, furthermore, that to carry 
out a program of this nature, a quali- 
fied member of the teaching staff 
needs to be freed from a part of his 
teaching load. But to become an edu- 
cational adviser requires study, apti- 
tude, and a willingness to submerge 
one’s own frustrations and failures. 
Interviewing parents of emotionally 
disturbed children requires special 
skills to which our educational litera- 
ture has unfortunately given scant at- 
tention. It is clear, finally, that the 
pastor will find his rightful place in 
the proposed program for effective 
pastoral work. 

In the space remaining may I direct 
attention to one more aspect of 
discipline and obedience, namely, the 
need of a more penetrating view of 
the causes which often underlie dis- 
obedience, delinquency, and malad- 
justment generally. One of the first 
causes that comes to mind is the 
readiness with which some parents 
shift their responsibility to others or 
to some real or imaginary circum- 
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stance. Often the blame is placed on 
the child’s health. Yet careful physi- 
cal examinations may prove to be 
essentially negative. Sometimes phy- 
sicians are prevailed upon to prescribe 
treatment solely because the parent 
is looking for a spot to place the 
blame of maladjusted conduct. This 
makes it easy for parent and child to 
continue in the old ways. Again, 
parents may refuse medical advice be- 
cause they consider doctors dishonest, 
or they may seek medical help but 
will fail to follow out the proposed 
treatment, it being “too much trouble.” 

Looking to the child himself we 
are frequently misled by his external 
behavior, his overt expression. Mal- 
adjusted children act stubborn, they 
lie, cheat, and steal, they fight, molest 
other children, disturb the class, talk 
back to the teacher and the parent, 
they are truant, they boast, and they 
may engage in sex play and activity. 
These and other overt behavior pat- 
terns are the symptoms that need spe- 
cific explanation in each case. When 
we find any one or a combination of 
them in a child we must try to de- 
termine the cause. This is not an easy 
task especially in group instruction. 
And such expressions as, this child is 
“inherently bad,” “an inborn good-for- 
nothing,” or “a perverted moron” help 
us little and may do much harm. 

In a study of some 200 children who 
were in some kind of difficulty I have 
found the following traits, attitudes, 
and ambivalences to occur often, 
either singly or in various combina- 
tions: 


The feeling of not being understood. 


The feeling of being rejected by 
children, parents, and/or teachers. 
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Much worrying, especially when 
alone. 

Chewing fingernails almost daily. 

Feeling bad for a long time when 
making little mistakes. 

Seldom praying privately and alone 
for self or others. 

Often troubled by dreams. 

A persistent feeling of guilt. 

Anxiety for the future — would like 
to remain a child. 

The feeling that parents and teach- 
ers expect him to behave better than 
necessary. 

Hostile feelings toward other chil- 
dren. 

Feeling of inadequacy because of 
parents’ or teachers’ demands, or as a 
result of competition with other 
children. 

Frequent adverse attitudes and 
practices on the part of parents and 
sometimes teachers of maladjusted 
children I have found are: 

Shifting of responsibilities to others 
or to incidental circumstances. 

Treating mental deficiency or dis- 
ability as a misdeameanor. 

Overambitious and exacting blue- 
prints for bringing up the child. 

Setting up a program of training 
based on a personal feeling of failure 
in early life. 

Neglect because of work or other 
interests. 

Rejection of child for various 
reasons. 

Treating the child in terms of one’s 
own infantile memories. 

Hopelessness for future of child, 
both latent and expressed. 
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Isolating the child from other chil- 
dren. 
Disagreement between father and 


mother on policies of bringing up the 
child. 


Whether we take the child’s often 
misleading set behavior pattern alone 
or try to determine the underlying 
causes of maladjustment makes a dif- 
ference in our approach to the guid- 
ance, counseling, and correction of his 
unacceptable behavior. 

In conclusion, all that has been said 
should not detract from the import- 
ance of effective group instruction. It 
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has often been said, and with good 
reason, that the teacher who can keep 
the child busy with constructive and 
interesting activities will have few 
problems of discipline and obedience. 
An effective program of group instruc- 
tion is vital, but let it not be looked 
upon as a cure-all. Yet, when we see 
a situation in which teacher and chil- 
dren work and live together, in which 
an emotionally mature and under- 
standing teacher with consummate 
skill secures the ready identification 
of the child’s goal with his own, we 
behold a scene that has high ther- 


apeutic value. 


SHIFTING EDUCATIONAL ScENE.— According to the NEA, 1,270 cities, 
constituting a good cross section of the nation’s schools, showed a 21 per cent 
decrease in emergency teachers and a 14 per cent increase in number of men 
teaching. Curricular improvements were reported in 75 per cent of these 


systems. 


The most serious effects of mobilization reported by a quarter or more of the 
systems were (1) the difficulty in finding qualified teachers (or substitutes); 
(2) overcrowded buildings; and (3) materials shortages hampering school 


construction. 


A third of the systems reported more new classrooms put into use in 1951 
than in 1949. A third also reported more classrooms under construction in 1951 


than in 1949. 


Building programs were, however, barely keeping up with enrollment in- 
creases. Sixteen per cent more pupils were reported housed in temporary build- 
ings, and in the smaller cities a considerable increase in the number of pupils 


on half-day schedules was reported. 


Pupil absences were also reported to be higher in 1951, 11 per cent higher 
in elementary schools, 16 per cent higher in high schools. Work permits issued 
were 78 per cent higher, reflecting the increasing work opportunity of this 


defense period. 


Perhaps most significant was the report by 59 per cent of these systems 
of increased public interest and support. Teachers’ salaries were up 10 per cent 
or more in both large and small cities. Over 90 per cent of all elections on 
school tax increases and bond issues held during 1949—1951 were approved. — 


Phi Delta Kappan, January, 1953. 


G.I. Buu. — The G.I. Bill costs more than ten billion dollars for tuition, 
supplies, and subsistence. More than seven million ex-service men and women 
attended school and college or trained on the job or on the farm under its 
provisions. More than eight million veterans never applied for any training, 
though eligible under its provisions. Only four per cent of all veterans, about 
three hundred thousand, exhausted their entitlement. Phi Delta Kappan, 
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Enrollment Trends for Lutheran High Schools 
and Synodical Preparatory Schools 


A. Kurr Grams 


Statistics in the Statistical Yearbook 
present a challenge to Christian edu- 
cation. In the Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod there were 27,996 con- 
firmations of juniors in 1943 and 
29,819 confirmations in the same 
age group in 1951. In 1943 there 
were 2,168 people instructing some 
68,000 pupils in Lutheran elementary 
schools; in 1951 there were 3,102 con- 
secrated workers teaching some 
101,000 children. The elementary 
school system has made great strides 
in instructing the precious souls en- 
trusted to its care. 

The gains made by Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools must be consolidated 
after confirmation. Shall this be done 
by having the young Christians spend 


six or more hours a day during some 
of the most impressionable years 
among the children of this world in 
a worldly environment or among fel- 
low Christians in a Christian school 
under the influence of Christian 
teachers? Shall his high-school and 
frequently life-long friendships be 
formed with the children of this world 
or with fellow Christians? It stands 
to reason that the most desirable 
schooling for the Christian adolescent 
should be Christian in character. The 
most effective method of providing 
such an education is through the 
establishment and maintenance of 
Lutheran high schools. Today this 
important work is being done by 
eleven high schools and the prepar- 


TABLE [ 


ENROLLMENT IN LUTHERAN HicH ScHOooLs 1 
FROM 1948 TuHroucH 1952 


School Years 
Schools 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 
to to to to to to e) to to to 
1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 || 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 
| 
Chicago — Luther Institute || 456) 516) 626) 656] 691] 656] 620] 587| 510} 456 
Chicago — South —_____.. 140} 802 
Glevelinid (eee ee ee 50} 150} 268} 868] 420 
Detroits ene | Beene ee ee 167| 202] 264] 267} 804) 8380] 840] 410) 449 
Fond idimsluacw: ee eee 91) 87} 117) S85) 144) 144! 186|. 147) 149) 2 
Fort Lauderdale —.- $8] S87! 82) Bare e4T Av6olae 50) 48 
Fort Wayne: asta es 814! 871] 460) 407] 410} 410] 875 880} 452 
TLOUStOn); | Bow et ee 638} 116} 152 
IMTIWAUKEG eye eae eee 634} 7138] 802] 864) 887] 807] 814) 804] 867] 888 
Orezon ‘Chy 2a 13) 24). QS). AAR) SE SI 28) ie ees 
Re Cire wy ce ee See ee 58] 94] 157] 222] 225] 225) 248] 9250] 805 
Stalouis 214 SRE 247| 411} 560} 600) 616] 629) 642 
MOtals sneer te ee es ||1,541 1,973|2,358]2,8 18]3,054|3,249|3,328|3,188]3,824|4,066 


1 The enrollment figures for the years 
1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951 are based upon 
the statistics presented in the Statistical 


Yearbook of the Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod. St. Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, for 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951. 
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atory departments of the synodical 
colleges. In Table I the enrollment 
for the high schools is considered over 
a ten-year period. 


HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


If the 1951 enrollment is granted to 
Fond du Lac and Oregon City, then 
a total of 4,220 students is possible for 
1952. This figure is somewhat short of 
trebling the total for 1943. Yet the 
figures themselves show a consider- 
able increase. Furthermore, the num- 
ber of schools has practically doubled, 
six new schools being added to the 
original six. Only one high school was 
discontinued. 

For the three larger schools in op- 
eration in 1943 some comparisons can 
be made. Fort Wayne’s enrollment in- 
creased from 314 in 1948 to 452 in 
1952. Milwaukee’s student body ex- 
panded from 634 to 888 during the 
same years. Milwaukee during the 
ten-year period has readily main- 
tained its lead over the other high 
schools. On the other hand, Chicago 
has, at first glance, experienced a lev- 
eling process, since the enrollment 
both in 1943 and 1952 stands at 452. 
This conclusion, however, is not jus- 
tified, since Chicago is now being 
served by two high schools. The com- 
bined enrollments indicate that this 
year many more adolescents are in at- 
tendance in a Lutheran high school in 
greater Chicago than in any given 
year prior to this. Furthermore, Lu- 
ther Institute is occupying temporary 
quarters while its new building is 
under construction. With a new 
building, Luther Institute will likely 
present an entirely changed set of 
enrollment figures. 
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The six new schools (Detroit, Ra- 
cine, St. Louis, Cleveland, Houston, 
and Chicago-South) have experienced 
great increases in enrollment. No- 
where is a definite plateau noticeable. 
For the total enrollments in the six 
schools mentioned, St. Louis indicates 
642 students enrolled; Detroit, 449; 
Cleveland, 420; Racine, 305; Houston, 
152; and Chicago-South, 302. 

A comparison with last year's fig- 
ures for any one of these six cities 
will substantiate the statement regard- 
ing the growth of the respective stu- 
dent bodies. For example, St. Louis 
shows an increase of 13 students; 
Houston, 86 students; Detroit, 39 stu- 
dents; Cleveland, 52 students; Racine, 
55 students; and Chicago-South, 162 
students. Another view of the rise in 
enrollment for some of these schools 
can be had by comparing the total 
enrollment when the first senior class 
was graduated with the enrollment in 
the present year. Detroit, which in 
1947 had 264 students, now has 449. 
Racine has grown from 228 students 
in 1948 to 805 in 1952. St. Louis has 
increased from 560 students in 1949 
to 642 in 1952. A third consideration 
of the growth of these schools may be 
had by comparing the school’s first at- 
tendance figure with the present one. 
St. Louis (1946—1952) has more than 
doubled its student body; Chicago- 
South (1951—1952) has also doubled 
its enrollment; Detroit (1944-1952), 
Racine (1944-1952), and Houston 
(1950-1952) have trebled their stu- 
dent bodies; while Cleveland (1948 to 
1952) has increased to eight times its 
original enrollment. 

The difference between boys and 
girls enrolled over the ten-year period 
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TABLE II 


Boy AND Gimu ENROLLMENT IN LUTHERAN HicH ScHOOLs 2 
1944, 1947, 1952 


oo ——oeoeeoeooeoeaeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeoooooaeeeeeeeeeeee oom 


School Years 
Schools 1944—1945 1947—1948 1952—1953 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
Chicago — Luther 
Institute pees 239 277 516 829 362 691 S15 QA41 456 
Chicago — South 141 161 302 
Cleveland _. 226 194 420 
Detroit ___ 60 107 167 — — 267 228 226 449 
Fond du Lac ____. 84 58 87 64 80 144 — — — 
Fort Lauderdale — 14 23 87 19 22, Al 
Fort Wayne ———_ 193 178 871 — — 410 226 226 452. 
Houston. ae 80 72 152 
Milwaukee 264 449 718 824 518 887 860 528 888 
Oregon City ___. 5 19 24 — — 81 —— — — 
Racing yes 28 80 58 99 123 222, 145 160 805 
SteLOnis aes es ~ 196 215 All 308 884 642, 
Totals» \2- 2-0 8ST. > L186) L978 || 1,031 1,315 98,054 || 1,924 2,142 4,066 


has gradually decreased. In Table II 
September, 1944, indicates a variance 
of 299, 1947 denotes a divergence of 
284, 1952 shows a difference of 
218. This diminishing difference be- 
comes more significant as the total 
enrollments increase. Thus in the ten- 
year period studied, the disparity be- 
tween boys and girls has been nar- 
rowed from 15.1 per cent to 5.9 per 
cent. 

It might be well to consider the 
schools individually. Milwaukee has 
always had a larger enrollment of 
girls. The number has varied from 
62.9 per cent of the total student body 
in 1944, to 59.5 per cent of that group 
in 1952. Houston and Cleveland pre- 
sent the other extreme in that the girls 
constitute 47.3 and 46.2 per cent of 
the school population, respectively. 
One school which indicates a decided 
drop in the percentage of girls en- 
rolled is Detroit. Nine years ago 64 
per cent of Detroit’s registration was 
girls, whereas today that percentage 
has dropped to 50.8. The girls en- 


rolled at St. Louis, Racine, and Luther 
Institute fluctuate from 52.8 per cent 
in St. Louis to 56.7 per cent in Chi- 
cago for 1947. For the present school 
year the percentage of girls is 52.2 at 
St. Louis, 52.4 at Racine, and 52.8 at 
Chicago. 

There is a temptation to speculate 
about the effect of the industrial arts 
sequence upon the number of boys in 
the school population. For example: 
Fort Wayne, Chicago-South, and Lu- 
ther Institute offer an industrial arts 
sequence, yet the percentages of girls 
enrolled in these schools are higher 
than those noted above for Houston 
and Cleveland. Yet in the latter two 
schools no industrial arts majors are 
indicated. Ironically enough, Luther 
Institute comes closest to the 50 per 
cent mark in a year when its shop 


2 The figures for those cities showing only 
totals for 1947—1948 are based upon the 
statistics presented in the Statistical Year- 
book of the Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1948. 
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equipment is packed in a storage 
room. Be this as it may, let it be 
clearly understood that the above 
comparison in no way proves or dis- 
proves the value of the industrial arts 
sequence. It is merely an aside ob- 
servation. For any definite conclu- 
sions the sampling above is entirely 
inadequate. Then, too, the percent- 
ages hover about the 50 per cent mark 
to such an extent that generalizations 
would be invalid. Furthermore, gen- 
eral population trends may have far 
greater influence than course offer- 
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ings. Another factor involved is the 
parents’ influence upon their chil- 
dren’s choice of a school. Finally, a 
growing and somewhat evenly dis- 
tributed Lutheran high school popu- 
lation at each school is the important 
observation and outweighs any spec- 
ulation. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT 

A similar work of training the ado- 
lescents within The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod has been met by the 
high school departments of the synod- 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Years 
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ical colleges. The extent of this work 
is considered in a survey of the pre- 
paratory students enrolled in the high 
school departments from 1944 through 
1952.3 The increase and decrease in 
the total number of students in at- 
tendance, when charted, indicated 
two high points. The first peak was 
indicated in 1946, with a total of 1,220 
students enrolled; a low was found in 
1949, with 972 students in attendance; 
and a final peak was observed in 1951, 
with 1,140 students reported for the 
high school departments of the pre- 
paratory schools. It is to be noted 
that the above figures take into con- 
sideration only those students who 
were indicated as normal or minis- 
terial students. General students were 
not tabulated. There is a possibility 
of considering the relation of the years 
to totals. 

The decline in students between 
1946 and 1949 need not in its entirety 
be the result of the gradual closing of 
River Forest's high school department. 
There is also a possibility of a parallel 
between the fall in enrollment and 
the political situation. For example: 
a glance at the high school enrollment 
at River Forest indicates 226 students 
in 1945, 188 in 1946, 114 in 1947, 
78 in 1948, 80 in 1949, and none in 
1950. This would show a decline of 
43 in 1946, 69 in 1947, 86 in 1948, 
48 in 1949, and 30 in 1950 for River 
Forest’s high school department, 1950 
marking the date of its discontinu- 
ance. On the other hand, the grand 


3 Statistics were obtained from the Sta- 
tistical Yearbook, 1944—1951. Enrollment 
figures for the current year were obtained 
through a questionnaire. They do not in- 
clude Bronxville. 
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totals for the preparatory schools 
showed a decline of 60 for 1947, 
76 for 1948, and 112 for 1949. How- 
ever, a rise of 87 in 1950, and 81 in 
1951 was noticeable despite the fact 
that River Forest’s high school depart- 
ment was inoperative and that Fort 
Wayne had started to discontinue its 
high school department. 

The above comparison is just one 
consideration. Possibly of far greater 
importance than the political trend 
and related factors would be the em- 
phasis that has been placed upon serv- 
ice in the Church and the great need 
for servants in the Church. No doubt 
the pastors and teachers throughout 
Synod have brought these vital mat- 
ters to the attention of the young 
people entrusted to their care and 
have greatly influenced Christian 
young people to attend the prepara- 
tory schools in ever greater numbers. 

This emphasis upon service in the 
Church is apparent if a comparison 
between preparatory and general stu- 
dents in the high school departments 
at the Concordias is made. Such an 
analysis, however, can be made only 
for the years 1950, 1951, and 1952, 
since break-down figures were not 
readily available before 1950. Accord- 
ing to Table II the following com- 
parisons are possible: For 1950 there 
were 946 boys and 118 girls listed as 
preparatory students and 330 boys 
and 114 girls as general students. For 
1951 there were 1,021 boys and 119 
girls indicated as preparatory students 
and 301 boys and 76 girls as general 
students. For the present year, with 
ten schools submitting enrollment 
figures, there were 925 boys and 125 
girls denoted as preparatory students 
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TABLE III 
Hica ScHoot DEPARTMENT ENROLLMENT IN SYNODICAL COLLEGES 4 
School Years 
wee ele CO aes 1951—1952 1952—1953 
Preparatory General Preparatory General Preparatory General 

Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls | Boys’ Girls Boys Girls | Boys’ Girls 
Austine 222) Si 18 65 14 95 10 
Bronxville_|| 50 92 69 89 — — 
Concordia_|}_ 79 M1 80 ED 85 20 
Edmonton|| 384 8 29 30 Al 9 28. 24 80 10 307 QI 
Ft. Wayne]| 160 129 54 
Milwaukee}| 183 6 201 6 DANA 0 
Oakland. 64 25 70 5D 67 26 50 = 86 69 32 sey ds! 
Portland__|} 49 87 60 21 51 21 
Ste Paul2s||> 127 89 149 47 170 44 
Seward____|| 67 51 5 6 79 52 vi 2 78 55 4 1 
Winfield__|| 62 29 23 23 81 82 24 14 88 31 28 26 
Totals__|| 946 113 | 330 114 |[1,021 119| 301 76 || 931 128 | 182 76 


and 185 boys and 76 girls as general 
students. If Bronxville’s preparatory 
high school enrollment was placed at 
a hypothetical 60, the total number of 
preparatory students for the current 
year would be 1,111. This sum would 
be very little below the total for 1951, 
particularly when the closing of the 
high school department at Fort 
Wayne is kept in mind. Actually 
there is an increase in preparatory 
students for 1952 over 1950 at most 
of the Concordias. To wit: Austin 
shows an increase of 24; Concordia, 4; 
Milwaukee, 22; Oakland, 5; Port- 
land, 2; St. Paul, 33; Seward, 11; and 
Winfield, 16. 

According to the same table, the 
number of general students has de- 
clined as follows: from a total of 444 
in 1950, to 377 in 1951, to 261 in 1952. 
In the individual schools this decrease 
in general students is indicated at 
Austin, Edmonton, Milwaukee, Oak- 
land, Portland, and Seward. It should 
be remembered, however, that the 
total decline as well as the percentage 


of decrease for boys classified as gen- 
eral students is indefinite, since the 
Bronxville figures are lacking. For the 
girls in the general category the de- 
crease took place between 1950 and 
1951, in that their number fell from 
114 to 76. It has remained there 
and indicates a 33.3-per-cent decline. 
From the above factors it seems that 
the synodical schools are crowded to 
the doors. Yet with maximum enroll- 
ments at all preparatory schools plus 
the enrollments of the high schools, 
only some 6,000 young people receive 
a Christian secondary education out 
of a potential 100,000. The advances 
made in the past decade are impor- 
tant, but the opportunities are even 
greater. 


PREPARATION FOR SERVICE 


Be that as it may, this is not the 
place for criticism. It is better to take 


an inventory of the positive contribu- 


4 Statistics were obtained from the Sta- 
tistical Yearbook, 1950, 1951, and a ques- 
tionnaire for the current school year. 
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tions of Christian secondary educa- 
tion. It has already been emphasized 
that the synodical preparatory schools 
are putting forth a maximum effort to 
supply The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod with the largest possible 
number of well-trained workers. 
Along similar lines may be noted 
the effort of the Wisconsin Synod. 
Two very courteous replies were re- 
ceived from Saginaw and Watertown 
respectively, They reveal these en- 
rollment figures: at Saginaw there are 
87 boys and 28 girls enrolled as pre- 
paratory students and 26 boys and 
26 girls as general students. At Water- 
town there are 186 boys and 5 girls 
indicated as preparatory pupils and 
18 boys and 17 girls as general pupils. 
More important than the actual 
numbers is the factor that in both Mis- 
souri and Wisconsin Synod prepara- 
tory schools most of the high school 
graduates continue with their training 
to become ministers or teachers in the 
Church. To substantiate this state- 
ment the following analysis is made. 
In the Missouri Synod preparatory 
schools 333 twelfth-grade students 
were graduated in 1952. Of these, 293 
attended a ministerial preparatory 
high school, and 40 attended Seward. 
In the former group there were 247 
boys and 46 girls. Of these, 195 con- 
tinued at a synodical ministerial col- 
lege while 20 continued at River For- 
est and Seward. Thus 73 per cent of 
the ministerial twelfth-grade gradu- 
ates continued their studies in col- 
leges designed to prepare trained 
people for the service of the Church. 
The remaining 27 per cent, or 78 
people, included 57 individuals who 
terminated their education at the end 
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of Grade Twelve, 34 being boys, and 
23 being girls. Of the 78 students, 
21 continued their college education 
as follows: to Valparaiso, two boys; 
to other colleges, eleven boys and 
eight girls. At Seward, from a total 
of 40 graduates, one student entered 
a ministerial college, twenty-eight en- 
tered the college department at Sew- 
ard, one boy and one girl went to 
Valparaiso, two boys and one girl 
entered other colleges, while one boy 
and seven girls did not continue their 
education. 

Thus 72.5 per cent of the Grade 
Twelve graduates at Seward and 73 
per cent of the Grade Twelve grad- 
uates at the ministerial preparatory 
schools continued their education in 
the synodical preparatory colleges. 
From this summary it will be ap- 
parent that the important function of 
preparing people through a special- 
ized high school training for entrance 
into the preparatory colleges is being 
provided very effectively in the synod- 
ical high school departments. Here is 
an important function these schools 
perform extremely well, yet there is 
still a crying need for more workers 
within the Church. The question nat- 
urally arises as to what extent Lu- 
theran high schools are assisting in the 
training of future pastors and teachers 
as well as an interested and active 
laity. 

A tabulation made at River Forest 
included in Table IV reveals some 
pertinent factors related to the above 
question. It is to be noted that in the 
past three years the eight synodical 
Lutheran high schools have been sup- 
plying a considerable number of the 
incoming college freshmen at River 
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TasBLeE IV 
SrupEnts oF C. T.C., River Forest, Inu., Wao ATTENDED A LUTHERAN HicH ScHoo 1,5 
ScHoot YEAR 1952—19538 
| Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors Total 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Students from Synodical | 
Luth. High Schools__||_ 31 20 12 18 16 21 5 1 124 
Others (see chart) — 53 4 4 1 2 0 2 0 18 
Students from Synodical | 
Preparatory Schools “| 4 1 16 1 11 4 10 2 | 49 
Students from Concor- 
dia’s H.S. Dept. —_— 0 0 ibs pA 12 1 16 5 87 
Talal Oe ees ES 40 25 88 22 41 26 83 8 228 
Total Enrollment for 
(Glasseghe 2s en 2 t 17 87 De 97 67 68 28 558 
|| 154 | 144 | 164 | 96 || 


* River Forest discontinued its high school department in June, 1950. The three 
sophomores of this school year who are graduates of this high school did not begin their 


college work until a year later. 


Sig Senos | zane Gite | ove Ginis | Boys Ciris | Boys canis || 7 Bs saree ae te Gia auee Sete Pevai 

High Schools 
Aiea go. es 8) 4 6 8 2 3 2 1 82 
@leveland) 2) oss 8 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 yf 
Detroitw nce) ae 5 2 1 1 8 2 il 0 15 
Fort Wayne =... 4 0 0 0 2 4 1 0 11 
Milwaukee “2 6 2 4 2. 8 9 1 0 27 
Oregon* City —____ 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1] 
(Racine peer eld eels 4 1 il 2 it 0 0 0 9 
Ses eOUis gees ee ee 6 4 0 4 5 8 0 0 22, 
Totals ee tas el sl 820) Pla. 18 | te, |, 8 81 20S Pale 1Sie 646 21 eee 1 EE a Sa TRE ET SF a (| HS 2 | 124 

Others 

Fond) du Lac 22 I 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 8 
Mankatos 2 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 i 
New! U ln 22 5 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 
Saginaw 4 1 8 0 1 0 2 0 11 
LCA ee | RRS 4 | 4 Dea 22 Ore || 18 


Forest, to wit: 87 in 1950, 80 in 1951, 
and 51 in 1952. In percentages these 
amount to 22.5, 20.8, and 88.1 respec- 
tively in terms of present class en- 
rollments. That 31 of the entrants this 
year were young men is a factor 
worthy of notice. From all Lutheran 
high schools and preparatory schools 
a total of 65 students were enrolled as 


freshmen in a class that numbers 154 
members. Certainly such figures as 
noted above give considerable evi- 
dence of the emphasis which Lu- 


theran high schools place upon service 


5 This table and data were prepared by 
Miss Hildegarde Weiss, secretary to Pres- 
ident Arthur W. Klinck, Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Ill. 
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in the Church. And again, though not 
a matter of statistics, it is evident that 
River Forest through administration 
and faculty has made every effort to 
establish excellent relations with the 
Lutheran high schools. 

To what extent are other synodical 
schools and colleges being supplied 
with Christian young people from the 
Lutheran high schools? Table V at- 
tempts to give some of this informa- 
tion. Of the 696 graduates 307 (170 
boys and 187 girls) enrolled in a col- 
lege in September, 1952. From this 
total 11 boys entered a synodical col- 
lege to prepare for the ministry, 24 
boys and 81 girls entered a synodical 
teacher-training college, and 37 boys 
and 33 girls enrolled at Valparaiso. 
In all, 44.1 per cent of the graduates 
went to college. Of the total grad- 
uates 9.4 per cent planned to enter 
into the direct service of the Church, 
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10 per cent enrolled at Valparaiso, 
where they could be assured of a 
thorough Christian college education, 
and 24.5 per cent enrolled in a secular 
college or university. The statistics 
have even greater significance when it 
is noted that 41 per cent of those who 
enrolled in a college are attending 
a school of higher learning where 
these same young men and women are 
being trained for leadership in the 
Church. 

An interesting comment with rela- 
tion to preparation for work in the 
Church comes from the vice-principal 
of Milwaukee Lutheran High School. 
Mr. R. G. Ernst writes: “Twenty boys 
and 37 girls are preparing to enter 
a Synodical Conference teachers’ col- 
lege after their graduation from Lu- 
theran High School. These figures 
are the results of a survey taken in 
all English classes from freshman 


TABLE V 
LuTHERAN HicH ScHoo. GRADUATES OF 1952 WHo ENROLLED IN COLLEGE 


£5 q 2 B 3 o 2 hw 
College Entered Sept., 1952 pee 2 § = 3 F 8 *3 
Boe fog § 2 | # 
5 
Ministerial College __ | 2 5 1 2 1 11 
Synodical Teacher Training 
River Forest _____._ Boys 8 8 8 4 8 2 6 24 
Girls 7 4 8 0 1 : 4 20 
Seward a . Boys 
Girls 1 1 
Other Synodical Prep. 
Scn001s Boys 5 5 10 
Girls 
Valparaiso ._ Boys 14 4 8 8 10 2 1 37 
Girls 5 6 4 6 4 2 6 83 
Other Colleges _... Boys (24 5 ll 15 16 1 26 98 
Girls 16 9 13 2 18 5 10 78 
Total to Colleges _____. Boys 43 17 18 22 | 
Girls 28 19 3 13-23 8 25 1 
Total in Class || 184 59 87 78 177 40 121 || 
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TasiLE VI 
PROGRAM FOLLOWED By PRESENT HicH ScHooL ENROLLMENT 

Grade Ix Grade X ’ 

Boys Girls Boys Girls 

¢ 3 ¢ 3 @ 3 gd ee ae 
sere Eri Bee Bk Ea Bee 
$egéle i gli de git ag 

et as oat i pee he eee 

Chicago — Lu- 

ther Institute_|| 837 1 9 18) 28 12 0 91188 2 9 981 22 0 0 
Chicago—So._|| 45 1 8 18/50 19 O 11/}39 1 O 8) 22 16 0 9 
Cleveland. Oe ee | OO) er |e, 9) 007 fis 
Detroit__.. BA 3—— 1S) 62, b= —10||"66., 19° —— 10) 87 219) == Ti 
Fond du Lac___ 

Ft. Wayne. Somme eeLO Oe) ae lll OO me oe Len feo 1 yn imam, 
Houston ee Ge —— sel O eo eo oA Ou eee (Glial  Ouges 33 
Milwaukee een Oe L991 GS) 9 —— OT 46 107. ——= 48 
Oregon City... 
Roce =n OA eels OOS OT. 14 Gy tele —— 2 19) 11 89) 
St. Louis__ 59 «6 — 932) 44 41 — 10//59 2 — 20) 41 30 — 8 
Totals__.__.____||803 41 24 277/249 153 0 192||826 46 19 119/237 293 0 55 
Grade XI Grade XII 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
a ET meee ae | & 4 ¢ 4 
eg ee la etme gS) a ee rg eee 
ee Pe a og TE I ee gE @ # ws & 
Ei perc) eerallgunem ents lei couein er 
Chicago — Lu- 

Ener nstitUuLoe || cOm ly wo OleeG. 19.0) 244 1 10 “7555-80, 004 
Chicago—Sp._|| 20 0 O 615 14 0 5/—- — ——-+—- — — — 
Gleveland__.__/| 84 2 — 25:17 28 — 6) 20 1 — 18 18 146 — 4 
Detroit | 298. 12 —. 6) 27: «14 — Ss 8 20° 17 — 6/28 15 — 8 
Fond du Lac___. 

Ft. Wayne Soa Ole a Oe 26 MOS TIS 2) 7 1214S 20R Ome le 
Houston ele Guns =) 5 1S. 6 SH TOT - A BS On = 
Milwaukee A510 — 124|-38" 93° =. 6) $4. 2 ——" 84/1 93) 
Oregon City. 

Racine) 2216" O° — “Qll12 31 —- sii 14 0 — 11) 10> 14>-— 4 
St. Louis. __|| 48 1 — 26) 88 88 — 9g9j/ 48 1 — Il} 44 23 — Seo 
Totals_=- ._||249 29 10 131|197 264 O 53/|210 25 17 103|186 213 0 47 


through senior grades.” This is just 
another indication of the emphasis 
placed upon service in the Church at 
a Lutheran high school. 


ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Up to this point the college pre- 
paratory students have been consid- 
ered. It would be desirable in study- 


ing enrollment trends to consider the 
entire student bodies at Lutheran high 
schools with regard to their plans in 
obtaining an education. Table VI at- 
tempts such a survey. From the 4,066 
students enrolled, 1,957 follow a col- 
lege preparatory program, 1,088 being 
boys and 869 girls. This is the major 
segment of the total enrollment for 
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Lutheran high schools. Such a large 
college preparatory element denotes 
considerable possibilities for leader- 
ship and should be encouraged. 
Next in importance is the commer- 
cial sequence embodying 26.1 per 
cent of the enrollment with its total 
of 1,064 people, of whom 928 are girls 
and 141 boys. The general program 
ranks third with 24 per cent of the 
total students in this category. There 
are 977 students registered for this 
program, 640 being boys and 347 
being girls. Even in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades there are still 184 and 
150 boys and girls respectively in the 
general group. Evidently these figures 
in a measure obscure the picture pre- 
sented by the totals in the other three 
categories, since a general student 
upon graduation could very likely 
continue in any of the other three 
areas. Finally, the industrial arts pro- 
gram is listed with a total of 70 boys, 
which constitute 1.7 per cent of the 
total enrollment. An industrial arts 
sequence is seemingly offered by only 
three of the schools. In the three 
schools this number need not indicate 
how many students are taking indus- 
trial arts courses. To generalize on 
the basis of the 70 students as to the 
value of these courses or the indus- 
trial arts sequence would be inaccu- 
rate, if not damaging. There are too 
many possibilities for students in the 
college preparatory or general cate- 
gory to be taking such courses to draw 
any conclusions which might negate 
the value of the industrial arts pro- 
gram. On the contrary, it should be 
considered a worthy achievement that 
three of the schools have such a pro- 


gram, 
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None of the categories in the table 
have totals which are entirely indica- 
tive of the programs followed by the 
students. Changes in program are 
always possible, so that the indications 
made for the freshman class may alter 
considerably by the time these people 
reach their senior year. Then, too, 
the college preparatory and general 
groups very likely list people who are 
taking courses in the other two se- 
quences. Yet the totals do help to 
indicate the broad high school train- 
ing available at the Lutheran high 
schools. 

Another general overview of enroll- 
ments for all Lutheran high schools 
is found in the church affiliation of 
the students. A breakdown of the 
4,066 students indicates that 3,839 are 
members of a Synodical Conference 
Lutheran church, 96 are members of 
either the American Lutheran or the 
United Lutheran Church, 119 belong 
to some other church body, and only 
12 are unchurched. This indicates 
that 94.4 per cent are Synodical Con- 
ference Lutherans, 2.1 per cent are 
American or United Lutheran, 2.9 per 
cent are from other church bodies, 
and .29 per cent are unchurched. By 
considering a few schools individu- 
ally, the reader gets another view of 
the extent to which these Lutheran 
high schools serve our own church 
body. For example, if the extremes 
are considered, it is found that Racine 
is the only school with more than ten 
per cent of its students not belonging 
to a Synodical Conference Lutheran 
church; whereas Fort Wayne has the 
lowest percentage of such students, 
namely, 1.3 per cent. At the same 
time it is apparent that the Lutheran 
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high schools reach relatively few 
people outside of the Synodical Con- 
ference Lutheran churches. And in 
this connection it might be stated that 
the high school departments in the 
Concordias reach an even smaller 
number of people from other church 
bodies and no unchurched people. 
For the sake of the record there are 
1,273 students from the Synodical 
Conference Lutheran churches, 20 
students from the United Lutheran 
Church and the American Lutheran 
Church, and 24 students from the 
other church bodies. 

In summary it should be indicated 
that noteworthy advances have been 
made in Christian secondary educa- 
tion from the standpoint of enrollment 
over a period of ten years. Synodical 
preparatory schools show very large 
enrollments. Six new Lutheran high 
schools have been opened and are 
flourishing with ever-increasing enroll- 
ments. Total registrations for all Lu- 
theran high schools have increased 
from 1,541 students in 1948, to a total 
of 4,066 young people in 1952. This is 
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indeed a blessing for which Lutherans 
can truly be thankful. It is not merely 
the increase in numbers, but also the 
indication of the postgraduate plans 
of the students which emphasizes the 
importance of the growth of Lutheran 
high schools. Certainly the type of 
training being offered is reflected in 
the schools and colleges selected by 
the graduates. Furthermore, these 
high schools are definitely a help in 
supplying the Church with young 
people for the ministry or the teach- 
ing profession. Finally, they are offer- 
ing a varied but strictly Christian 
education to an increasing number of 
young Lutheran adolescents. As a 
whole, through the positive Christian 
training which these growing Lu- 
theran high schools and preparatory 
schools are offering to an ever-in- 
creasing segment of Lutheran young 
people, these schools are accomplish- 
ing a task of primary importance to 
the home, the Church, and the nation. 
These schools are making possible an 
education which meets every need 
through a Christ-centered program. 


An AppRAISAL OF TEACHERS. — You may wonder why I have spent the 
evening talking about my teachers. The reason is very simple. Whatever I may 
be, my teachers created. The calling of the teacher is the highest profession in 
all humankind. My teachers taught me, not by precept, but by example, that 
nothing is more commendable, and more fair, than that a man should lay aside 
all else and seek the truth, and surely not to try to make his views prevail, but, 
like Lessing, to find his satisfaction in the search itself. 

These (teachers) did not try to rebuild the world nearer their heart’s 
desire; they were content to be themselves, confident that, if they were faithful 
in that, their light would shine, steady and far. Like others, I have not been 
true to what they taught me; I have strayed from their ways; yet in the days 
of discouragement when all the uses of this world seemed weary, flat, stale, and 
unprofitable, the memory of these teachers has returned again and again to 


freshen and renew my spirit. 


Unafraid before the unknown universe, indifferent to the world’s disparage- 
ments, and uncorrupted by its prizes, ardent and secure in that faith by which 
alone mankind in the end can live, they were themselves the best lessons that 
I took away. And now, in return, because I can do no more, I come to lay a 
tribute of gratitude and reverence before these, my masters then, my masters 
now. — From an address by Justice Learned Hand. 


The Teacher on the Playground 


SARA SCHNUTE 


In the Lutheran school the tradi- 
tional three R’s are supplemented by 
a fourth R, namely, religion. How- 
ever, since training is not restricted to 
schoolroom activities, it is logical to 
conclude that the teacher should also 
be concerned about pupils’ play ac- 
tivities outside the schoolroom, where 
character traits are so strikingly re- 
vealed. Hence, recreation might prop- 
erly be termed a fifth R in the pro- 
gram of the Lutheran school. 

During the course of a school day, 
a child spends nearly one fourth of his 
time on the playground. How should 
he spend this time? Should he be 
allowed to do what he pleases, since 
the rest of the time he feels that he is 
doing what someone else is bidding 
him to do? Perhaps our pupil, whom 
we shall call Chuck, is the kind who 
has his pride bruised if someone gets 
two points higher in a test, or if the 
little girl ahead of him answers more 
questions in the Bible History lesson 
than he does. What will he be like on 
the playground when there is no one 
to guide him and to curb these atti- 
tudes? He probably will strive to be 
“the leader,” and in so doing he will 
also be a dictator when he announces 
to his playmates, “You do this or you 
can't play with me.” However, his fol- 
lowers will not be from his own class, 
but rather from among the younger 
children who are in need of a leader 
who plans. 

Then there is Ricky, who isn’t an 
outstanding pupil, but who is quite a 
sensational performer on the play- 


ground because he can run faster than 
anyone of his classmates. But he can- 
not take defeat. When he meets this, 
he immediately begins to make all 
kinds of accusations and refuses to 
participate. 

Why should there be supervision? 
First of all, the children enjoy having 
their teacher on the playground with 
them. Their enthusiasm at your play- 
ing with them should be enough in- 
centive to want to do so and to enjoy 
it. Secondly, when you are on the 
playground, you can see what actually 
happens; whereas, if you remain at 
your desk, you hear as many stories 
about a particular incident on the 
playground as there are children 
bringing you the tales. Thirdly, dur- 
ing the recess periods the child is 
shaping and developing important 
character traits. With some planning 
of the activities, a wide range of skills 
may be developed. On a supervised 
playground these skills can be made 
more meaningful. Besides, with guid- 
ance, the correct principle of play — 
the feeling of equality and the desire 
to share with others — will leave no 
room for the domineering spirit of cer- 
tain egotistical individuals. Fourthly, 
the playground is one of the places 
where the teacher and the pupils to- 
gether can have associations which re- 
lease possible strain and tension of 
schoolwork. 

Take Timmy, for example. Nine- 
year-old Timmy, the oldest in a family 
of three children, is in the fourth 
grade. He has difficulty comprehend- 
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ing the material he is reading and is 
unable to understand the relationship 
of numbers in learning his multiplica- 
tion tables. Since he is not so well 
gifted as other pupils, his teacher rec- 
ognizes his difficulties and gives him 
credit for his effort; but still Timmy 
personally feels inferior to Sally, who 
is considered a whiz by the rest of her 
classmates. Now let us watch both of 
these youngsters on the playground. 
Our Timmy is actively participating 
with the group and is showing forth 
the ethics of good sportsmanship bet- 
ter than the speed queen of the mul- 
tiplication tables. Sally wasn’t blessed 
with athletic abilities, so she finds it 
very difficult to be on the losing end, 
but eager-to-try Timmy has the poten- 
tialities of becoming a star in the field 
of sports. Here on the playground he 
has discovered that he is superior to 
his scholarly classmate. This was a 
great discovery for him. For once he 
isn’t the inferior one, He also realizes 
that his classmates have respect for his 
ability and good sportsmanship, which 
encourages him to try harder than 
ever to be able to help in the class 
discussions. Sally, fearing she could 
never win, goes to the sidelines to look 
on. Yes, Sally, the only daughter of a 
prosperous family, had never before 
suffered the defeat of not being able 
to do something better than others. 
However, with the encouragement of 
the teacher, who watches the entire 
scene and participates in the game, 
Sally soon voluntarily rejoins the 
group and participates. Sally’s situa- 
tion presents a fifth reason for super- 
vision of the playground. Her feeling 
of fear to lose or to be the target of 
ridicule because she could not per- 
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form perfectly was removed by an 
understanding teacher. 

The playground has been called the 
training school of childhood — where 
girls and boys find the activity they need 
and enjoy and where they develop new 
patterns of behavior. The children of 
six not only climb, jump, and run on the 
playground; they also shout and fight for 
their rights. Taking turns appears to 
have been forgotten. Now everyone 
wants to be first, and there is a scramble 
for the apparatus, with much pushing, 
fighting, and quarreling. Each child 
wants to be a leader, each one wants 
to win and finds it hard to lose. These 
children need to be taught again how 
to take turns and how to get along 
together. .. . Competition is often keen, 
and it is not surprising that many chil- 
dren boast and compare possessions, 
heights, and even families in trying to 
assert their own personalities. The play 
of six-year-olds calls for wise adult super- 
vision with a minimum of interference. 
This may mean special help for the shy 
child or for the slowly developing one 
who might be overwhelmed by the usual 


playground activities.* 

Activities during the recess periods 
should be such that a wide variety of 
skills is developed. At the same time 
these activities should be meaningful. 
Those should be selected which give 
the maximum number of children an 
opportunity to participate. Children 
learn by doing. The more turns they 
have, the more are the chances to 
plan, and the more they learn. 

In conclusion, I would like to enu- 
merate aims of planned playground 
supervision: 

To enrich the lives of the children 


To show the need of co-operating with 
others 


* Teacher’s Guidebook for Happy Days 
with Our Friends and Good Times with Our 
Friends, Scott-Foresman and Co., 1948, 
p. ll. 
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To foster respect for the rights and feel- 
ings of others 


To develop ability to play satisfactorily 
with others 


To develop honesty, dependability, self- 
reliance, and unselfishness 

To develop co-operation to achieve a 
group purpose 

To develop humility 


To develop participation in games and 
sports 


To produce secure, adequate, and happy 
children 


To provide opportunities for social and 
personality development 
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To give release from strain of other 
school activities and homework 

To strengthen nervous systems 

To improve nutrition 

To develop muscular strength 

To develop good health 

To develop endurance 

To develop ability to lead, participate, 
and assume responsibility. 

The good health, happiness, char- 
acter, and democratic spirit of each 
individual child will depend upon the 
influence and efforts of the teacher to 
promote them not only while the child 
is in the schoolroom, but during his 
play periods as well. 


TEACHER Is Key. — “The classroom teacher is the key to the whole situa- 
tion. A school board in central Michigan says it believes that a community 
expects a board of education to provide a teaching staff of such character that 
if a child were to become like any one of the teachers, the child’s parents and 
others would be proud of the child. Think of the teachers now standing in front 
of the children in your school. If you are not certain that these people have 
the characteristics in moral and ethical and spiritual values that you want to 
develop in your children, then they don’t belong in front of them. The most 
important things in education are the character-building phases, the citizenship- 
building phases, the moral and ethical values that come to our children. They 
don’t come by precept, they come chiefly by example.” — Epwarp M. TurTLe, 
Executive Secretary, National School Boards Association. 


EVALUATING THE BisLE.— How much is your Bible worth to you? The 
Library of Congress has a Bible for which $300,000 was paid some twenty 
years ago. It is a copy of the Gutenberg Bible, printed five hundred years ago. 
During the war years it was stored for safekeeping in the deep vaults of Fort 
Knox, Kentucky, along with billions of dollars’ worth of gold. When the 
National Broadcasting Company televised the book from its studios recently, 
it took out a one-day insurance policy for $800,000. When the volume left the 
library, it was accompanied by guards and a motorcycle escort from the U.S. 
park police. — As a rare antique it is worth a fortune; but as a Word of God 
to you it is worth no more than your own Bible. How much? 

Lutheran Standard, October 4, 1952 


FREE COLLEGE TUITION OFFERED STUDENTS Over 65. — If you are over 65, 
you can go to Union College in Schenectady without charge. The college has 
opened its extension division, tuition free, to anyone who has reached “the age 
of retirement” but does not want to retire from the cultural activity of the 
community. Carter Davidson, college president, says other American colleges 
and universities could help solve some of the problems of older people by 
rendering such a service. A wide variety of extension courses is offered at Union 
beginning with the fall semester. — The Christian Century, October 8, 1952. 


What Is Satisfactory Educational Leadership? * 


In a specialized course in educational leadership on the campus of Colorado 
State College of Education during the summer quarter, 1952, considerable 
attention was given to a variety of types of school administrators. Inasmuch 
as all members of the class were experienced schoolmen, representing all 
levels of school administrative positions, were training for the doctorate, and 
were representatives of six States, a variety of thinking was shared. Practical 
experiences of group members tempered theoretical principles found in the 
literature selected from an extensive group of recent writings. Careful read- 
ing by the group, on the other hand, added weight, judgment, and construc- 
tive criticism to practical experiences. 

As interest developed in the area of administration, two distinct types of 
school leadership began to emerge as a result of group consideration: (1) a 
type of leadership which is desirable, which is inclusive of the noblest prin- 
ciples in democratic thinking and practice, and which is lasting and will stand 
the tests and strains of time; and (2) a type of leadership which has probably 
been in the majority, which is inclined to lean heavily toward the dictatorial 
and autocratic weapons of directive, and which, in finality, has neither the 
desirable nor lasting qualities necessary for successful school administration. 

Group impressions of the two distinctly opposite types of school leaders 
were evaluated by a committee chosen from the group. Items selected, which 
seem most descriptive of each of the types, are charted in the following 
columns: 

+ — 
DESIRABLE — DEMOCRATIC UNDESIRABLE — AUTOCRATIC 
Believes in the intrinsic worth of | Considers himself or his “class” as 


every human being. 

Knows how to utilize the experi- 
ences of others to the advantage of 
the school system. 

Promotes staff evaluation of the 
school as a whole, and appreciates 
progress as a group activity rather 
than as a result of his or any indi- 
vidual’s work. 

Keeps staff members and the public 
informed of the operations and finan- 
cial conditions of the school. 

Promotes critical thinking by staff 
members of all ideas presented; be- 


intrinsically superior to others. 

Does not know how, or is unwilling, 
to make use of the experiences of 
others for school improvement. 

Rates staff members by measuring 
“their oats in his half bushel,” and 
insists that his ratings carry weight 
with the board of education. 

Retains vital information relative to 
school finance and operations in the 
files; shares neither with the staff nor 
the public. 

Encourages all staff members to be- 
come “rubber stamps” favorable to his 


* Reprinted by permission from the American School Board Journal. 
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lieves group judgment will pay divi- 
dends. 

Remains in the background, gets 
things done by sharing group plan- 
ning, not fearing to whom credit 
goes for success. 

Accepts individual errors as part of 
the in-service program of training, and 
encourages the whole staff to assist 
individual members toward improve- 
ment. 

Rises professionally with the staff 
and the school system; never appears 
to “cut loose” and rise above the staff. 

Is willing to face controversial is- 
sues, consider the judgment of the 
staff, and push forward to fair and 
logical conclusions. 

Participates as an equal in social 
activities, and portrays a genuine in- 
terest in personal and family interests 
of staff members. 

Exhibits faith in the ultimate ability 
of the group to achieve desirable 
goals. 

Exhibits patience with staff mem- 
bers when their deliberation of prob- 
lems takes considerable time. 

Depends upon staff members as able 
co-workers in formulating suitable 
school policies, believing they can be 
depended upon to rise to every situ- 
ation. 
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individual thinking, planning, and 
manipulation. 

Directs all favorable public reaction 
to the enhancement of his position and 
his stature in the community. 

Penalizes staff members for mis- 
takes made, even though staff mem- 
bers may be doing their best to carry 
out the commands of the adminis- 
trator. 


Raises his position far above that of 
the classroom teachers; points to him- 
self as of more importance than staff 
members. 

Evades issues which will test his 
strength versus strength of the staff; 
frequently displays the outrageous in 
preference to the courageous. 

Maintains an authoritative attitude 
at all times; indicates no interest in 
family or leisure-time activities of 
staff members or staff families. 

Lacks faith in the ability of others; 
is sold on his own superior judgment. 

Is impatient, demanding, and in- 
sists upon immediate action in ac- 
cordance with orders which have 
been given. 

Regards staff members as employees 
with limited and specialized abilities 
only, and as instruments to carry out 
his policies of administration. 


The committee which planned the above statement, after giving considera- 
tion to ideas of the class, consisted of the following: 


Jess O. Cullison (Chairman), Super- 
intendent of Schools, Larned, Kans. 


R. Edgar Gieck, Senior High School 
Principal, Ault, Colo. 


Don Lyons, Superintendent of Schools, 
Hermitage, Ark. 

The instructor for the course was 
Dr. Edwin B. Keim. 


For Berrer CirizEnsurp.— Debauchery of government is not a failure 
of the State, it is the failure of the masses to understand the State. — 


H. C. Morrison. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Turo. G. STELZER 


The Organization of the Symphonies into Movements 
Mattruew N. Lunpguisr 


When we try to grasp the architec- 
ture of a composition, we note first of 
all the division into larger and broader 
parts. This has already been pointed 
out, and we have also noted that this 
division may sometimes be quite dif- 
ficult to ascertain. But in the matter 
of dividing a symphony into its larger 
parts, we encounter no difficulties. 
We can hardly escape noticing such 
division. Usually each one of these 
larger parts, called movements, is not 
only a complete piece in itself, sepa- 
rated from the other movements by a 
pause, but also characterized by its 
own style and character. Besides, 
this matter is simplified by the defi- 
nite sequence of the movements. Most 
symphonies begin with a long, brisk, 
and rapid movement. This is usually 
followed by a lyric movement in slow 
tempo. The third movement is rapid 
and short, often a gay dance piece. 
This is followed by the concluding 
movement, the finale, usually as ex- 
tensive and rapid as the first move- 
ment, 

If we are attending an orchestral 
concert at which Mozart’s E-flat Major 
Symphony is to be performed, the 
program states the following: 


Mozart... 
Symphony No. 39, E-flat Major 
Adagio — Allegro 
Andante 
Menuetto: Allegretto 
Finale: Allegro 
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From such an arrangement we note 
that the symphony has four move- 
ments. The first movement begins 
Adagio (very slow tempo — at ease). 
Very soon it changes to Allegro (rapid 
tempo — cheerful). The second is to 
be played Andante (moderately slow 
tempo — going or walking). The 
third movement is a Minuet in Alle- 
gretto tempo (moderately rapid). 
The finale is Allegro (rapid and 
cheerful). 

If we make up a table on the suc- 
cession of the movements in a few 
well-known symphonies, we get the 
following: 


W. A. Mozart: 

No. 89, E-flat Major: Adagio — Al- 
legro/Andante/Menuetto: Allegretto 
/Finale: Allegro. 

No. 40, G Minor: Allegro molto/ 
Andante/Menuetto: _Allegro/Fi- 
nale: Allegro assai. 

No. 41, C Major (The “Jupiter” 
Symphony): Allegro vivace/An- 
dante cantabile/Menuetto: Alle- 
gretto/Finale: Allegro molto. 

Joseph Haydn: 

No. 94, G Major (The “Surprise” 
Symphony): Adagio Cantabile — 
Vivace assai/ Andante / Menuetto: 
Allegretto/Finale: Allegro molto. 

Ludwig van Beethoven: 

No. 8, E-flat Major (The “Eroica”): 
Allegro con brio/Adagio assai/ 
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Scherzo: Allegro vivace/ Allegro 
molto. 

No. 5, C Minor (The “Fate” Sym- 
phony): Allegro con brio/Andante 


con moto/Allegro/Allegro. 


Throughout the whole arrangement 
we find the same standard scheme: 
Rapid — slow — rapid — rapid. 

Some composers have written sym- 
phonies whose movement arrange- 
ment does not follow the standard 
scheme. How great the digressions 
may be, they cause little or no trouble, 
so long as the movements are dis- 
tinctly separated from one another. 
But this is not always the case. In 
Beethoven’s Fifth, for instance, the 
third movement is connected with the 
finale by means of a transition, and 
so the usual pause is eliminated. If 
we listen to this symphony unpre- 
pared, we have only the different 
character of the two movements to 
reckon with. If for some reason or 
other we did not notice that the music 
changed character, we would not 
then understand that the symphony 
has gone on from the third movement 
into the finale. Such things we can 
easily encounter if we get tired and 
no longer pay close attention to what 
we hear. I well remember how things 
went wrong, when as a youngster 
I heard the “Fate Symphony” the first 
time. The program promised four 
movements. Unfortunately I knew 
nothing about the great symphony 
except the “Fate theme.” Besides 
I knew nothing about the construc- 
tion of the classical symphonies. And 
finally, the first two movements 
seemed so great and marvelous to me 
that when the third movement began 
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I was very tired. For these reasons 
I did not notice the beginning of a 
fourth movement. I well recall how 
lost I was when the symphony ended 
and I in my want of experience be- 
lieved that the finale had not yet been 
played. 

Let us look into Mozart’s E-flat 
Major Symphony. Here we shall have 
no trouble in noting the division into 
four movements. By understanding 
this design of the Symphony we have 
solved only a part of the problem set 
forth by the architectonic apprecia- 
tion of music — we have divided the 
work into its major independent parts. 
To clarify the other side of the prob- 
lem and examine the role that each 
individual part plays when the sym- 
phony is presented in its entirety, this 
is a good deal more arduous. Here 
we must sharpen the ear and try to 
understand what each part has to say 
about itself. 

Let us take a look at the different 
movements of this Mozart symphony. 
The first movement has a _ virile, 
noble character. We do find lyric 
passages, but the movement is domi- 
nated by vigorous action and dramatic 
energy. The Andante has something 
of the same virile, energetic char- 
acter, but the keynote is lyric fervor. 
Thus the second movement is per- 
ceived as a marked contrast to the 
first. Freshness on one hand, which 
carries the listener along, quieting 
lyricism on the other. Thereupon we 
are roused and stirred again by the 
gay dance rhythms of the Minuet, a 
stimulating contrast effect which is 
intensified by the shorter form — we 
become prepared for the glorious 
finale. Here, finally, all of the tension 
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created by the contrast between the 
preceding movements is released. 
The finale is very much like a whirl- 
ing final dance which will cause 
people to go home from the concert 
with contentment in heart and a smile 
upon the lips. 

As we see, each one of the E-flat 
Symphony movements has not only its 
Own countenance, but also its own 
function within the frame of the 
Symphony, a function which cannot 
be taken over by any of the other 
movements. If we desire to make sure 
that the latter statement is not just 
fancy, we can make an experiment. 
Let the first movement and the finale 
change places. Although the two 
movements are marked Allegro and 
have nearly the same length, I do not 
believe that we will be satisfied with 
the experiment. Hearing the finale 
first may not trouble us very much, 
especially if we have had no training 
in architectonic listening. But the first 


movement as finale — that will not do 


at all. Besides, this movement con- 
tains many unreleased tensions. These 
are so strong that we get a feeling of 
dissatisfaction or incompleteness at 
the end of this movement; we expect 
something more, a continuation of 
some sort. Thus the first movement 
cannot take the place of the finale. 
And with respect to the finale, we 
shall observe later on, that it is com- 
posed with a definite idea of serving 
as release of all tension. The outer 
movements of the E-flat Major Sym- 
phony have a definite function, namely 
as introduction and as conclusion. 
We could let the Andante and the 
Minuet change places. As against the 
first movement with its stately gran- 
deur, the Minuet is utterly ineffective. 
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In whichever way we arrange the 
movements, we cannot attain the same 
wonderful balance between them as 
Mozart with his order. 

Let us take another illustration. 
This time Beethoven’s Fifth. There 
are few symphonies whose move- 
ments are so linked together into a 
great unity as this one. If we compare 
it with Mozart’s E-flat Major Sym- 
phony, we find that the object of the 
separate movements in both cases is 
the same, in spite of the great dif- 
ference of the two symphonies in size 
and expression. The first movement 
opens with great drive and energy, 
while the Andante creates contrast in 
a double sense, partly by its quieting 
effect in relation to the first move- 
ment, and partly by stimulating the 
interest in what follows, viz., the 
Scherzo. By its intensifying and stim- 
ulating character, the third movement 
generates the contrasting connecting 
link between the Andante and the 
concluding Allegro, and this in turn 
uses up all of the energy that has been 
brought into play. 

An attempt to reverse the move- 
ments of this symphony leads to the 
same negative result. The third move- 
ment is tied together with the fourth 
by a transition, and so the outer move- 
ments could not exchange place. We 
could, of course, play the movements 
in the order of 8—4, 2, 1. The result 
would be that after the first Allegro 
part (8—4) we would consider the 
composition concluded, since we 
would not feel the need of any con- 
tinuation. But when we got to the last 
movement, there would be an energy 
accumulation which would inevitably 
insist upon release. 
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Regrets. — Several of our readers have 
been asking for their copies of the 1952 
yearbook. We don’t blame you. However, 
owing to certain difficulties, the release of 
the volume has been delayed. We trust that 
you have now received the P. T.O. study 
and that it will contribute to the worthy 
objectives of parent-teacher co-operation. 

Convention News. — Miss Gertrude Doe- 
derlein, chairman of the 1958 convention 
program committee, has submitted a prelim- 
inary report to the Executive Board. The 
forthcoming convention, to be held at Con- 
cordia Teachers College in River Forest, Ill., 
on August 5 and 6, will feature a panel on 
the 1953 yearbook on the Exceptional Child, 
as well as a discussion and adoption of the 
National Lutheran Parent-Teacher Organiza- 
tion Constitution. The principal essays and 
speakers will be presented in subsequent 
issues of LurHERAN EpucaTION. 

A suggestion: Plan now to attend! Have 
your P. T.O. represented. The dates: Au- 
gust 5 and 6. The place: Concordia, River 
Forest. 

It’s Election Time. — During the month 
of April, members of the Lutheran Educa- 
tion Association will cast mail ballots to 
elect officers of the organization. Present 
leaders are: 


Armin Grams, President 
Evanston, Ill. 

Arthur E. Christian, Vice-President 
Elgin, Il. 

Luther L. Kolander, Secretary 
La Grange, Ill. 

Armin Meyermann, Treasurer 
Des Plaines, Ill. 

Walter A. Vahl, Financial Secretary 
River Forest, Ill. 


Members will make their choices from one 
of two slates of candidates, representing two 
different regions or areas. 

The officers, as listed above, together with 
representation of pastors, teachers, and lay- 
men, comprise the Executive Board. Various 
advisory members complete the personnel of 
the Executive Board. j 

At the present time the following people 
are serving at regular monthly meetings: 


Arthur Streit, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Herbert Umbach, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Dr. Arthur L. Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 
Lydia Robbert, Chicago, Ill. 

Norman Rogers, Chicago, IIl. 

Rev. Rich. Stuckmeyer, Chicago, Il. 
Rev. Paul Roeder, Chicago, Il. 

Rev. Harry Huxhold, Addison, Ill. 
Victor C. Krause, River Forest, Ill. 

A. H. Kramer, Oak Park, Il. 


An Invitation. — Weve often wondered 
how many people read this far into the 
L.E.A. column. Here is an attempt to 
discover an answer. 


In an effort to build a reservoir of mate- 
rials for L. E. A. dissemination via yearbooks 
or monographs, the Editorial Committee in- 
vites suggestions of names and topics from 
the field. Although our present stock of 
material is growing, we realize the possibil- 
ity of overlooking important and appropriate 
research in Christian education. We solicit 
your dissertation, your conference paper, 
your faculty in-service project. The use of 
the material cannot be guaranteed, but we 
will try to be of service. 

Send your suggestions to: Editorial Com- 
mittee, Lutheran Education Association, 
7400 Augusta St., River Forest, Ill. 


Brste Is Basic, — If we abide by the principles taught in the Bible, our 
country will go on prospering and to prosper; but if we and our posterity 
neglect its instruction and authority, no man can tell how sudden a catas- 
trophe can overwhelm us and bury all our glory in profound obscurity. — 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Iu. 


Summer School News. — Prof. W. O. 
Kraeft, dean of summer school, has released 
the following comprehensive program an- 
nouncement for next summer. 

A comprehensive and challenging program 
has been set up for the summer school 1953. 
Five workshops will be offered June 15 to 
June 26: Arts and Crafts in the Lutheran 
Elementary School, Audio-Visual Aids in 
Elementary Education, Youth Leaders Work- 
shop, The Church Musician’s Clinic, and 
Kindergarten Curriculum Workshop. The 
five-week session, June 29 to July 31, will 
include these offerings: 


A-101 Christian Doctrine and Confes- 
sions I 


A-111 Survey of Biblical History 

A-121 Introduction to the Bible 

A-202 Christian Doctrine and Confes- 
sions II 

A-303 Christian Doctrine and Confes- 
sions III 

A-821 Bible Geography and Antiquities 

A-347 Interpretation of Romans 

A-869 Problems in Religious Education 

B-220 General Introduction to Literature 

B-251 Public Speaking 

B-252 Speech Correction 

B-305 Communications Media 

B-363 English Renaissance 1550—1650 

C-131 Survey of United States History 

C-251 Introduction to Sociology 

C-306 Europe in the Twentieth Century 

D-141 Principles of Geography 

D-202 Survey of Biological Science 

D-347 Cultural Geography 

E-102 Sight Singing and Ear Training 

E-141 Art I 

E-311 History Ill 

E-355 Liturgics and Church Organist 


F-103 The Beginning Teacher 

F-304 Contemporary American Education 

F-311 Educational Psychology 

F-316 Psychology of Adjustment 

F-361 Teaching of Religion 

F-362 The Language Arts in the 
Elementary School 

F-363 The Social Studies in the 
Elementary School 

F-864 Mathematics for Teachers 

F-867 Art Education 


F-37la Student Teaching and Field Work 


Health Service. — The health service at 
Concordia, River Forest, in co-operation with 
the National Tuberculosis Society, has ar- 
ranged for chest X-rays for both students 
and faculty. The mobile unit made a two- 
day visit to the campus on March 11 and 12. 

On March 23 the American Red Cross 
unit received donations of blood from stu- 
dents and staff. 


Cantata Chorus.— The Cantata Chorus 
will repeat its performance of J. S. Bach’s 
Mass in B Minor on Sunday, April 19. The 
two-hundred voice chorus, accompanied by 
orchestra and organ, will present its con- 
cert in two parts. Part One will be pre- 
sented at 4:00 P.M. and Part Two at 
7:30 P.M. Professor Carl Waldschmidt is 
director of the group. 


Elementary School Tournament. — The 
thirteenth annual Lutheran Elementary 
School Basketball Tournament, sponsored 
by the Athletic Department, began on Feb- 
ruary 28. Nineteen Lutheran schools of the 
metropolitan area entered the tournament. 
The tournament was planned and directed 
by Prof. R. A. Lange, Athletic Director. 


Student Union Activities. — River Forest 
Concordians are enjoying the benefits of the 
new student union on the campus. Officially 
opened last September, the union provides 
adequate space for an ultramodern book- 
store, offices for student-government agen- 
cies, comfortable meeting rooms, and a spa- 
cious lounge. 
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One of the most popular functions oc- 
curring in the union are the regular Faculty- 
Student Coffee Hours. Professor Emeritus 
Albert Miller recently provided stimulus for 
an enjoyable Taurus session at one of these 
socials. 


ConcoRDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Host to Walther League. — The Con- 
cordia Senior Walther League was acting 
host for the Christian Growth Conference 
for Nebraska Zone S-2 on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 15. Young people from seven Lu- 
theran churches in and around Seward at- 
tended. 

Timely Broadcast. — A broadcast featur- 
ing student life on the campus of Concordia 
Teachers College was given over Radio 
Station KFGT, Fremont, on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 15. This broadcast publicized the fact 
that at present both Negro and Caucasian 
students are in attendance at Concordia and 
that in the past students of other races and 
nationalities also have been enrolled in the 
school. The broadcast was a dramatic pre- 
sentation and was prepared by the dramatics 
club under the direction of Professor Walter 
Mueller. The A Cappella Choir of the col- 
lege and the choir of Hope Lutheran Church, 
a Negro Lutheran Church in Omaha, also 
participated. 

Choir Tour.— A ten-day tour has been 
planned for the A Cappella Choir of the 
college by Manager Henry F. Werling and 
Paul Rosel, director. The trip in April will 
take the choir south to Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri. 
Another tour following the closing of the 
school term has tentatively been planned 
to take the choir north into the Dakotas and 
as far as Winnipeg, Canada. 

Degrees Granted at Dedication. — Ded- 
ication of the new chapel-auditorium addi- 
tion to Concordia’s administration build- 
ing, Weller Hall, took place on Sunday, 
March 15. The service of dedication began 
at 3:00 P.M., with Rev. A. R. Kretzmann 
of Chicago serving as the main speaker. 

The new altar, which was designed by 
Pastor Kretzmann and carved by John Tor- 
rell in Chicago, was used in the service. 
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The Rev. Martin J. Neeb, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board for Higher Education of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, 
spoke at the academic program at 7:00 P. M. 
on Sunday. In the evening observance hon- 
orary degrees were conferred on the speakers 
of the day, Kretzmann and Neeb, and 
awarded by the Concordia Teachers College. 
Degrees granted were Doctor of Letters, 
which was conferred on Pastor Kretzmann, 
and Doctor of Laws, which was designated 
to honor Pastor Neeb. 

On the Saturday preceding the event a 
regional conference studied the topic “Spir- 
itual Life on the Lutheran Campus.” Pro- 
fessor Henry F. Werling was in charge of 
arrangements for the event, in which rep- 
resentatives from St. Paul’s College, Con- 
cordia, Mo., Concordia College, St. Paul, 
Minn., and St.John’s College, Winfield, 
Kans., participated. 

The chapel-auditorium addition will seat 
approximately 700 persons. It has air-con- 
ditioning and a fully equipped stage which 
can be adapted for plays, conferences, chapel 
services, and other events. 


Summer School. — Summer school at 
Concordia begins on June 8, according to 
an announcement from the office of Dean 
L. G. Bickel. The 1953 summer session is 
divided into three terms. The first of these 
is five weeks in length, the second three 
weeks, and the last two weeks. Opening 
dates for the terms are June 8, July 10, 
and July 31. 

Course offerings are planned in all areas 
of instruction with the exception of the 
physical sciences. 

In addition to the regular program, four 
workshops will enrich the summer study of 
students with special interests. Workshops 
in music on both the beginner and advanced 
levels, and workshops which will concern 
themselves with the Lutheran elementary 
curriculum and the exceptional child, are 
being planned. 


Faculty Activities. — President Alfred O. 
Fuerbringer attended a meeting of the Doc- 
trinal Unity Committee of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, February 8—11. 
Part of the time of this committee was 
spent meeting with the Committee on Fel- 
lowship of the American Lutheran Church. 
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LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AusTIN, TEx. 


The Academy Department of our Con- 
cordia was re-elected to membership in the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools at the latter’s annual meet- 
ing in Memphis, Tenn. 

A singular distinction came to President 
George Beto when Governor Allan Shivers 
appointed him a member of the State Prison 
Board. The governor felt, and so expressed 
himself, that a man of sound Christian prin- 
ciples and theologically trained would be a 
decided asset to this important board. 

Instructor Martin Eifert, together with 
five students of our Concordia, attended the 
annual Lutheran Student Government Con- 
ference, which was held at St. John’s College 
in Winfield, Kans. 


St. Paut’s COLLEGE 
Concorpia, Mo. 


The annual All-Concordia Basketball 
Tournament between the synodical colleges 
at St. Paul, Minn.; Seward, Nebr.; Winfield, 
Kans.; and Concordia, Mo., was held at 
Concordia, Mo., February 20—21. The 
first-place trophy was captured by St. John’s 
College, second by St. Paul’s College, and 
third by Concordia Teachers College of 
Seward. The primary objective of the 
tournament is to foster fellowship among 
the schools involved. 

Representatives of St. Paul’s College at- 
tended the Lutheran Student Government 
Conference at Winfield, Kans., February 12 
to 14, 

Prof. Lando Otto, chairman of the Mis- 
souri Association of School Librarians, at- 
tended the midwinter conference of the 
American Library Association at Chicago, 
February 2 to 6. As chairman he represented 
the Missouri Library Association and spoke 
in their behalf. Prof. Otto, who is also chair- 
man of the Missouri State-Wide Library 
Planning Commission, presided at the com- 
mission’s third annual meeting in Jefferson 
City on February 9. The commission is at- 
tempting to formulate a long-range plan for 
the improvement and extension of all types 
of library service in Missouri. 

Prof. Walter F. Wolbrecht has been re- 
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elected to the executive committee of the 
Council of College and Seminary Presidents 
of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 
At the plenary meeting of the Board for 
Higher Education in St. Louis, February 17 
to 18, Prof. Wolbrecht delivered a paper 
on “The Factors Which Need Evaluation in 
Determining the Retention or Elimination 
of Synodical High Schools as Integral Parts 
of the Professional Training Program.” 

Student Harold Meier will represent St. 
Paul’s College at the regional American 
Legion Oratorical Contest to be held in 
Kansas City, February 27. He has success- 
fully competed in the St. Paul’s College, the 
county, and district contests. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CAN. 


The new gymnasium-auditorium is to be 
completed by the end of March. April 19 
has been set as the day of dedication. Choirs 
of northern Alberta, comprising 225 voices, 
have formed a mass chorus to beautify the 
service. 

Representatives of Edmonton attended the 
Lutheran Student Government Conference 
in Winfield, February 12—14. 

Last year, by way of experimentation, 
students were permitted to choose their 
classmates as roommates. This arrangement 
was not satisfactory. A recent change places 
an upper class monitor into each room with 
members of the lower classes, and the results 
are gratifying to all. 

Prof. Albert Riep declined a call to the 
presidency of Concordia College (188 stu- 
dents), Adelaide, South Australia. This same 
institution had called Prof. Riep to the chair 
of Hebrew in 1947. 


ConcoRDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Prof. J. Henry Gienapp has been ap- 
pointed by the Board of Control to serve as 
acting president during the vacancy created 
by the death of the late Dr. Leroy C. 
Rincker. 

Rev. Elmer V. Eggold, principal of the 
Milwaukee Lutheran High School, an- 
nounced that Rev. S. G. Mazak, high 
school instructor in sociology, had been 
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given a leave of absence for the current 
semester to teach Dr. Rincker’s sociology 
classes at Concordia College. Rev. Mazak, 
pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church in 
Cudahy, Wis., is a part-time instructor at 
Lutheran High School. Rev. Albert Bahr, 
assistant pastor at St. Martini Lutheran 
Church, Milwaukee, is teaching some of 
Dr. Rincker’s classes in religion. Other 
classes of Dr. Rincker are being taught by 
Prof. E. M. Plass, on partial leave of absence 
for Luther research. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


-President Leslie Ulrich of the Associated 
Students of C.C.C. represented the Oak- 
land Concordia at the Student Government 
Conference at Winfield. 

The Oakland series of organ dedicatory 
concerts featured Carl Weinrich of Princeton 
University on February 18. Dr. Weinrich 
regaled his appreciative listeners with fugues 
and choral preludes from Bach and Bux- 
tehude and rounded out the classic tradition 
by obliging with a few Haydn encores. 

Professor A. H. Wessling has declined the 
call to the pastorate of Trinity Church, 
Oakland. 

From the Classics Department comes the 
announcement that the 1953 summer tour 
of classical sites in Italy and France is being 
organized, The tour is sponsored by Ac- 
ademic Travel Abroad and will be lead by 
Dr. Richard Du Brau. The group will visit 
Naples and Pompeii, Mount Vesuvius, Mise- 
num and Puteoli, Tusculum and Fiesole. 
Practically unlimited opportunity for studies 
in classic humanities and philology will be 
had at Rome, where special attention will 
be given to the new excavations of the Em- 
perors’ Fora, the Palatine and the Janiculum. 
Southern France will provide for an exam- 
ination of classical antiquities along the Via 
Aurelia, in the Provence, and along the 
Rhone Valley. The tour will end with a 
summarizing visit to the Louvre and the 
Musée de Cluny in Paris. Professor Du 
Brau’s ready facility in the Romance lan- 
guages, especially his fluency in French and 
Italian, and his thorough knowledge of the 
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Latin countries will assure ready access to 
unusual classic sites around the Mediter- 
ranean. 

ConcoRDIA COLLEGE 


PORTLAND, OREG. 


On February 2, the Board of Control of 
Concordia College, Portland, Oreg., named 
Professor Karl W. Keller, who just recently 
had been elevated to the status of Associate 
Professor, to the newly created office of 
Dean of Students. In this capacity he will 
relieve President Coates of the supervision 
of student dormitory life and the administra- 
tion of student discipline. 

At the same time the Board announced 
the elevation of Associate Professor E. H. 
Brandt to the rank of full professor. 

With work progressing rapidly on 
Dr. Coates’ new home, it is hoped that he 
will be comfortably settled in it by the 
first of April. Finished in Wolmanized nat- 
ural fir and located on the northeast corner, 
the house is an attractive addition to the 
college campus. 

The plans for the new service building, 
our part of the “Conquest for Christ” build- 
ing program, have been approved. Bids are 
now being let, and construction is to begin 
sometime this spring. 

The Concordia College Chorus made its 
annual tour through Southern Oregon, 
March 18—22. This year the Chorus is un- 
der the direction of Walter Keller, a vicar 
from Concordia Theological Seminary, St. 
Louis, and former director of the Lutheran 
Hour Chorus. Mr. Keller is planning to re- 
turn next year and carry on the work of 
teaching Greek and German and directing 
the Chorus. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
St. Paut, Minn. 


Do our students show spiritual growth 
commensurate with their physical and in- 
tellectual development as they advance 
through our secondary schools? A first step 
on the road to answering this difficult ques- 
tion was taken by President W. A. Poehler 
at the end of the first semester (January 23, 
1953), when each student was asked to fill 
out the following questionnaire covering 
Communion attendance: 
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CuurcH PREFERENCE AND COMMUNION 
ATTENDANCE CuHecx List 


(January, 1953) 
While a student at Concordia this year 
(1952—1953) I regularly attend 
pee rene A Ohurch, “whose 
aston isp eVvegss Oe “ 
Up to now I have attended Holy Com- 
munion at this Church: 
( ) not at all 
( ) about twice 
( ) about three to four times 
( 
( 


) about five to six times 
) I use the Sunday envelopes at this 
church 
( ) I do not use the Sunday en- 
velopes at this church 


The answers of the students were tab- 
ulated according to classes and averaged, 
with results that are interesting though not 
entirely conclusive. 

Of the individual class groups, special 
ministerial students (entering as freshman 
college students) show up best with an 
average of three Communions per student 
during the semester. This is to be expected 
since the special student enters after careful 
and prayerful consideration with the avowed 
purpose of studying for the holy ministry. 
It is therefore reasonable to assume that he 
has reached a state of sanctification greater 
than that of the average student. 

During the semester our college depart- 
ment shows an average of two Communions 
per student over against 1.6 in the high 
school department. This would seem to in- 
dicate that our students are actually growing 
in grace as they progress through their 
six-year course. 

However, in analyzing the results, we note 
certain possibilities of inaccuracy, which we 
hope can be eliminated in future studies. 
We expect to continue these studies with 
the hope that they will tell us whether any 
improvement is taking place from year to 
year. 

At the annual River Falls (Wis.) State 
Teachers College Tournament, held Jan- 
uary 19—20, our girls’ debate team won 
three decisions out of four although the 
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teams competing with them were all from 
four-year colleges. At the same tournament 
our boys’ team won four decisions out of 
four. Prof. E. J. Otto coached the debaters. 
Next month our debate teams expect to 
participate in the meetings of the Phi Rho 
Pi, Junior College national honorary speech 
society, together with the Midwest Junior 
College tournament at Lawrence, Kans. 

The Concordia Guild has just announced 
two new cash prizes to be awarded annually 
to the two best women students in the 
teacher-training department of our college. 
The Guild is an organization of women from 
the various congregations of the Twin City 
area. It was organized a number of years 
ago by our late president, Dr. Martin Graeb- 
ner, and has contributed many things to the 
improvement of our school. 


St. Joun’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, Kans. 


The Fourth Annual Lutheran Student 
Government Conference was held on the 
campus of St. John’s College, February 12 
to 14. Faculty and student delegates were 
present from the following schools: Con- 
cordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr.; 
Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Concordia Theological Seminary, 
Springfield, Ill; Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest, Ill.; Concordia College, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Concordia College, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Concordia College, St. Paul, 
Minn.; St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo.; 
Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, 
N. Y.; St. John’s College, Winfield, Kans.; 
Concordia College, Portland, Oreg.; Cal- 
ifornia Concordia College, Oakland, Calif.; 
Concordia College, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Can.; Lutheran Concordia College of Texas, 
Austin, Tex.; Valparaiso University, Val- 
paraiso, Ind.; Northwestern College, Water- 
town, Wis. 

The general theme of the Conference was 
“Growing in Christ.” On Thursday after- 
noon, February 12, an advisers’ meeting was 
held, followed by an advisers’ dinner. Dean 
R. W. Griesse of Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, Seward, Nebr., and Mr. Victor Streu- 
fert of Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill., presented papers in the afternoon 
meeting, and Dean Leonard C. Wuerffel of 
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Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., was the 
speaker at the advisers’ dinner. In the eve- 
ning Sigma Phi Mu and Delta Alpha Kappa, 
women’s literary societies of St. John’s Col- 
lege, presented the operetta “Erminie” by 
Jacobowski, under the direction of James 
Klein, college sophomore. The evening devo- 
tions were conducted by Kenneth Behnken 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. On Fri- 
day Dr. Carl S. Mundinger, president of 
St. John’s College, conducted the morning 
devotions for students and visitors in the 
St. John’s College chapel, speaking on the 
conference theme on the basis of Eph. 4:15. 
The keynote address, “The World Today,” 
was then given by Dr. A. M. Rehwinkel, 
dean of the graduate school of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. Special music was 
furnished by the Choral Club and the 
Chorale Choir of St. John’s College. Del- 
egates and advisers were then organized in 
panel discussion groups, with panels for the 
seminaries and four-year colleges meeting in 
the lounge of the new dormitory, and the 
junior college panels meeting in the new 
dormitory assembly room. The following 
topics were discussed: Administration — 
Student Council Relations; the Administra- 
tion and the Problems of the Individual; the 
School and Student Organizations; Religious 
Life on a Christian Campus; Individual to 
Individual Relations. Separate round tables 
were also held for delegates from high 
school departinents and for representatives 
of student publications. At the dinner on 
Friday, President W. F. Wolbrecht of St. 
Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo., spoke on 
“The Cultural Tone in Our Lutheran Col- 
leges,” and at the banquet on Friday eve- 
ning, at which Richard Brewer, president 
of the student body of St. John’s College, 
served as master of ceremonies, Prof. Obert 
Kruger, dean of St. John’s Academy, spoke 
on “Growing in Christ and Our Athletic 
Activities,” and Dr. W. H. Wente, academic 
dean of St. John’s College, spoke on “Grow- 
ing in Christ and Music in Our Schools.” 
At an informal social gathering after the 
banquet, party games were directed by the 
Rev. Edgar Mundinger of Kansas City, 
Kans., who also conducted the evening devo- 
tions. The program for Saturday morning 
included opening devotions by the Rev. C. 
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R. Zehnder, pastor of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Winfield, Kans.; a lecture by Dr. Al- 
bert G. Huegli, dean of students, Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., on “The 
Recent Trend in Public and Synodical 
Schools in Student Government”; a business 
session in which the invitation of Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., for next 
year’s conference was accepted; an evalua- 
tion of the conference by President Wol- 
brecht; and a closing devotional conducted 
by Dr. Thomas Coates, president of Con- 
cordia College, Portland, Oreg., with special 
music by the Choristers of St. John’s College. 

Planning and organization of the con- 
ference was under the direction of Mr. Ed- 
win V. Fitz, dean of students, St. John’s 
College, and a special committee of the stu- 
dent council of St. John’s College under the 
chairmanship of James Klein. Chairmen for 
the senior college panels were Dick Wulf of 
Valparaiso, George Nielson of Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, Erich von Behren 
of Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Kenneth Behnken of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, and Paul Elbrecht of Concordia 
Seminary, Springfield; for the junior college 
panels, Walter Harms, Robert Hentz, John 
Niermann, Theodore Iverson, and Richard 
Brewer, all of St. John’s College. The high 
school panel was in charge of Edgar Meyer 
of St. John’s Academy, and Galen Gockel of 
Valparaiso was chairman of the Publications 
Round Table. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS INCREASING 


A survey just conducted by the National 
Council of Churches shows that enrollment 
in Protestant church schools has increased 
61 per cent in the last 15 years. Today 
there are 3,000 Protestant parochial schools 
(pre-high school), with 186,000 students, 
compared with 2,000 such schools, with 
110,000 pupils, in 1937. 

The Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, 
has the greatest number of these schools — 
1,164 schools with 100,000 enrollment. The 
denominations and the number of their 
schools are as follows (the tabulation does 
not cover mission schools, boarding schools, 
or secondary schools): 


Lutheran Missouri Synod 1,164 
Seventh-Day Adventists 919 
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Mennonites 547 
Lutheran Joint Synod of Wis. 188 
Christian Reformed Church 156 
Presbyterian Church in U.S. 
(Southern ) 125 
Protestant Episcopal Church 100 
Other Lutheran Groups 58 
Baptist Groups 15 
Other Church Groups, Total 122 


THE BJG DECISION IN ’53 


On June 7, 1892, a passenger bought a 
ticket on the East Louisiana Railway going 
from New Orleans to Covington, La. He 
took a seat in a coach assigned to whites. 
The conductor asked him to leave. He re- 
fused. He argued that he was seven eighths 
Caucasian and only one eighth African. He 
was ejected and imprisoned. 

Then came a long legal fight. When the 
case came to the U.S. Supreme Court, 
a 7—1 decision held that Louisiana had 
a right to keep him out of a seat reserved 
for whites, provided it gave him the same 
kind of seat in a section reserved for Ne- 
groes. Thus was born (in 1896) the “sep- 
arate but equal” doctrine which for the past 
half century has been applied to public 
education. 

On December 9, 10, and 11, 1952, this 
doctrine was under direct attack. Five cases 
were brought before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. A decision is expected 
sometime prior to May of this year. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL PROPOSES 
MORE RELIGION IN 
EDUCATION 


The National Council of Churches met at 
Denver, Colo. Delegates to the biennial 
general assembly adopted a 8,500-word 
“Letter to the Christian People of America.” 
Religion in education was the primary theme 
of the message. A few key thoughts are the 
following: 

Some constitutional way must be found to 
inculcate the principles of religion. Bible 
reading in school assemblies or classes would 
be an accepted way to deepen children’s 
awareness of God. 
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Public schools should not be condemned 
as godless because they do not teach religion 
as_a subject. Public schools can exert a 
religious influence through a proper moral 
and cultural atmosphere and through teach- 
ers whose attitudes and character are re- 
ligious. 

“In some constitutional way provision 
should be made for the inculcation of the 
principles of religion, whether within or 
outside the precincts of the school, but al- 
ways within the regular schedule of a pu- 
pil’s working day.” 

Governmental subsidization of parochial 
schools should not be used as a means to 
further religion in education. That “would 
both violate the principle of separation of 
church and state and be a devastating blow 
to the public school system, which must be 
maintained.” 

Religious bodies should be free to operate 
their own schools but must be ready to bear 
all the costs and not expect “subsidies or 
special privileges from public authorities.” 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Against Foreign Language. — Three 
fourths of the high school principals in New 
York believe that colleges should drop for- 
eign languages from their requirements. 

KFUO-TV.— On February 4 the Federal 
Communications Commission granted KFUO 
the Ultra-High Frequency TV Channel 
No. 30. Utilization of the Channel would 
require the erection of a five-hundred-foot 
tower, enlarging the KFUO building, and 
installing a 12,000-watt transmitter. Action 
on a project of this nature requires the 
sanction of Synod’s Board of Directors. 

Modern Aids for the Bible: Less reliance 
on the printed page, more on films, radio, 
and TV, in Christian education was recom- 
mended to the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ by a broadcasting official. 

Behavior Sciences. — The Ford Founda- 
tion will spend $3,500,000 during the next 
six years to operate a center for advanced 
study in behavior sciences. 

Prayer in School. — More than a year ago 
the New York Board of Regents proposed 
that public school classes begin the day with 
a prayer: “Almighty God, we acknowledge 
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our dependence upon Thee, and we beg 
Thy blessings upon us, our parents, our 
children, and our country.” 

A “compromise” was offered to eliminate 
the proposed prayer. According to a new 
plan, the school day in New York City 
would open with the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag. Then the children would sing 
in unison the fourth stanza of “America”: 

Our fathers’ God! to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright, 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 


No Summer Vacation.— A _ suggestion 
made by a member of Chicago’s Board of 
Education that schools remain in operation 
twelve months of the year has met with some 
unfavorable reactions. Concern has been 
expressed about the effect which such a pro- 
gram would have on vacation Bible schools 
and summer camps operated by religious 
organizations. 


They Don’t Know. — Studies indicate that 
although emotional problems are critical 
considerations during adolescence, few 
young people recognize this fact. 


Teacher Shortage. — There will not be 
enough teachers for public elementary 
schools for at least three more years. The 
high school supply and demand is at present 
fairly well balanced. 


Adult Education. — A study paid for by 
the Ford Foundation reveals that enrollments 
in adult education classes under public 
school auspices have now reached almost 
5,000,000. In 1948 enrollment was about 
1,750,000. 


Status of Indian Education.— The Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs reports that the edu- 
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cation of Indian children will in the near 
future be transferred from Federally con- 
trolled schools to those of local communities. 


Hatred, Not Love. — The schools of the 
Russian satellite countries have as a prime 
announced objective the stamping out of all 
remnants of a bourgeois philosophy and the 
cultivation of relentless hatred of the enemy. 


Higher Professional Standards. —'The Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education is aggressively occupied making 
plans for improving the quality of teacher 
education. 


Health Interests. —In a study made by 
Joseph E. Lantagne of the University of 
California and published in the Research 
Quarterly of the American Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
(October, 1952), it was discovered that the 
three leading health interests of secondary 
school boys were sex instruction, safety in 
water, tobacco, and human health. The two 
leading health interests of secondary school 
girls were sex instruction and juvenile de- 
linquency. Cancer, causes of suicides, prep- 
aration for marriage, safest age to have a 
baby, and causes of mental illness tied for 
third. 


Foreign Students. — Canada, China, and 
Germany have the largest representation of 
foreign students studying in the United 
States. 


Wanted: Drawing Books.—The under- 
signed wishes to acquire some or all num- 
bers of a set of the American Series of 
Drawing Books, used for nearly half a cen- 
tury in the Lutheran schools. He is willing 
to pay fifty cents for each book, used or 
unused, if otherwise intact, until the set is 
complete. Please write to Prof. E. H. Deff- 
ner, Concordia Teachers College, 7400 Au- 
gusta Street, River Forest, Ill. 


Our Contributors 


ALFRED SCHMIEDING, Professor of Education and Psychology, Concordia Teachers College, 


River Forest, Ill. 


A. Kurt Gras, instructor at Luther Institute, Chicago, Ill. 


SarA SCHNUTE, teacher of Zion School, Alva, Okla. 


Matruew Lunpguist, lecturer in Music, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES 
By Morton Schroeder 


BrioGRAPHY 


Boys and girls whose memories of childhood include fond remembrances of pleasant 
hours spent in the company of Lewis Carroll and Hans Christian Andersen will welcome 
the two story-biographies reviewed below. Both will contribute much to the deeper 
appreciation of the masterworks of these geniuses, for they are vivid, entertaining, 
sympathetic, and instructive. 


THE STORY OF LEWIS CARROLL and THE STORY OF HANS ANDERSEN are 
not beautiful books; and their plain paper, stiff bindings, and sober illustrations will never 
win them book-making awards. But don’t judge these books by their covers. Their con- 
tents more than make up for production deficiencies. 


Green, Roger Lancelyn. THE STORY OF LEWIS CARROLL. New York: Schuman. 
1950. 179 pages. $2.00. 

Roger Lancelyn Green has written a worth-while book in his biography of shy, 
childlike Charles Lutwidge Dodgson. The book is so well done, so complete, that it can 
be read with profit by adults. But because it was written especially for Lewis Carroll’s 
friends — CHILDREN — and because Mr. Green had children in mind when he wrote it, 
the book is simple, understandable, readable. Mr.Green is a scholar, but he does not 
becloud his subject with scholarly verbiage and thus make reading difficult. 


Meynell, Esther. THE STORY OF HANS ANDERSEN. New York: Schuman, 1950. 
136 pages. $2.00. 

To place on paper the tragedy of Andersen’s life, in a style that will appeal to girls 
and boys, is a task of no mean proportions. So eccentric and unloved, so abused and 
ridiculed, and so clumsy and crude that an adequate characterization beggars description, 
the “ugly duckling” from Odense fled from unhappiness to unhappiness. Esther Meynell 
accepted the challenge with eager eye and practiced pen. Her finished work is competent, 
interesting, and sincere; and children and teachers will do well to read it. It will give to 
them a clear-cut image of the man who gave to children everywhere some of their 
best-loved stories. 


Swenson, Eric. THE SOUTH SEA SHILLING: VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN COOK, R.N. 
Ill. by Charles Michael Daugherty. New York: Viking, 1952. 224 pages. $3.50. 
James Cook, explorer and scientist extraordinary, led such a full life that to chronicle 
only the important in his log would be a major undertaking. Eric Swenson approached 
the task with genuine interest, digging deeply into the career of this inquisitive genius. 
Sifting and weighing and sorting, he left only the historical nuggets which appeal to 
teen-agers. And each of the nuggets he polished with sparkling narrative and stimulating 
dialog. 
418 
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The South Sea Shilling is not an easy book, but girls and boys who are fascinated 
with men who “go down to the sea in ships” will find it a splendid portrait, a masterful 
story-biography, of a great sailor’s contribution to expanding the horizons of geographic 
knowledge. 

SPORTS 


In spite of the fact that sports stories cannot be classified as distinguished literature, 
they do have a place in our outside-reading program. They can be used to break down 
the barrier that stands between non-reading children and books. After the initial assault 
has been made, many former nonreaders can be induced to read books less “thin in 
substance.” 

In using sports stories, it is well to remember that their plots are usually cut to a pat- 
tern, their characters are frequently unreal, and their language is often inelegant. The 
latter criticism is serious, for authors of sports stories have to convert the slangy charac- 
teristics of sports into some semblance of respectability. And they often fail. It is also 
true that these stories, which supposedly mold concepts of fair play, are often marred 
by bare-knuckle knockdowns and unchristian animosities. 


Burgoyne, Leon E. STATE CHAMPS. Ill. by Joseph Bolden. Philadelphia: Winston, 1951. 
210 pages. $2.50. 

A high school basketball star who had courage enough to “lower” himself to team 
manager while his trick knee healed is the hero of this very realistic story. Bob Nielsen 
wasn’t happy in his new role, but he swallowed his pride and set to work. When the big 
games came, he was ready. Whipping overconfidence, he and his mates won the one 
that counted. 

State Champs will find a ready audience in the upper-grade group, for it is as authentic 
as liniment, rubdowns, screaming crowds, and long shots that ripple the net. 


Friendlich, Dick. GOAL LINE STAND. Decorated by Anthony Trezza. Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1951. 188 pages. $2.50. 

Johnny Woodward found himself in a rather awkward situation when Lexington 
University hired his brother as head football coach. Trying to be fair with coach and 
teammates made him persona non grata with both. Team play went from bad to worse; 
but a remedy was found, and Lexington U. proved its mettle “when the chips were down.” 

Goal Line Stand, essentially a story of a collegian’s fight with himself, will prove 
popular with girls and boys who know their football. It’s full of the game’s finer points. 


Furman, Josh, ed. TEEN-AGE BASKETBALL STORIES. Ill. by William B. Ricketts. 
New York: Grosset and Dunlap. 254 pages. $1.00. 


Teen-Age Basketball Stories is a collection of fifteen short stories written by men who 
have proved themselves expert at telling easy, swift-moving, authentic sports stories. 
Among the contributors are such favorites as Sherman, Heyliger, Chute, and Coombs. 
The pictures are good. 


Lochlons, Colin. TRIPLE PLAY. Jacket by M. J. Woodbury. New York: Crowell, 1952. 
193 pages. $2.50. 

Triple Play is an unusual story — and a good one at that! Willi Baedecker, an immi- 
grant whose strange ways and textbook-pure English make him the target of rude jokes 
has to battle three people before baseball is his: his father who thinks the sport is 
foolishness; his coach, a World War II veteran, who dislikes all Germans; and opponent 
Val Rhoder, who brands Willi a coward. Willi, aided by Dusty Green, convinces the 
trio that they are wrong. In doing so, he executes a triple play — in more ways than one. 

Triple Play will have especial appeal for youngsters in the’ middle and upper grades, 
for its setting is quite familiar: the sandlot down the street. 
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Rand, Addison. SOUTHPAW FLY HAWK. Decorated by W. B. Ricketts. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1952. 188 pages. $2.25. 

Southpaw Eddie Hadley knew the Minneapolis Millers’ manager was making a mistake 
in changing him into a center fielder. But he went along, and he soon discovered that 
fly chasing was more enjoyable than pitching. Eddie had to overcome his own temper 
and the natural resentment of veterans toward rookies before he became a first-rate 
“fly hawk.” 

Southpaw Fly Hawk is an A-1 baseball story. Filled with action, drama, and detailed 
descriptions of game-winning strategy, it gives a comprehensive picture of organized 
baseball from the bush leagues to the majors. 


Rosenthal, Harold, ed. BASEBALL IS THEIR BUSINESS. New York: Random, 1952. 
180 pages. $2.50. 

Baseball Is Their Business is an excellent book for girls and boys who are interested in 
the ins and outs of baseball. Told by those who know from firsthand experience, it covers 
baseball from the field to the front office in ten chapters, each devoted to one phase of 
the game. Gil Hodges speaks for the players, Eddie Sawyer for the managers, Charlie 
Berry for the umpires, and so on. Editor Rosenthal thumbnail-sketches the contributors. 

When girls and boys finish this book, they'll know there’s more to baseball than meets 
the eye. They'll also know that there are more ways than one to succeed in baseball. 
Baseball Is Their Business, a splendid contribution to the true understanding of our great 
American game, deserves a wide audience among our youngsters. 


Silliman, Leland. BUCKY FORRESTER. Ill. by Norman Guthrie Rudolph. Philadelphia: 
Winston, 1951. 216 pages. $2.50. 

Bucky Forrester had one burning ambition: to swim in the national meet at Yale 
University. How he added a second paper route to help his parents, how he befriended 
four “tough guys” to help the police, and how he detected a flaw in his chief rival’s 
swimming style to help the rival beat Bucky all add up to a very heart-warming story. 
Bucky was not forgotten entirely, and his triumph tasted much sweeter for having been 
seasoned with self-denial. 

A full measure of excitement, humor, and courage make Bucky Forrester a pleasure 
to read. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER.” By Anna Freud. The Harvard Educational Review, 
Fall, 1952, pages 229—234. 

This is a very timely article. It offers valuable information on the relative relationship 
of parents and teachers to children. 

In recent years schools have been asked to accept responsibilities formerly conceived 
of as belonging to the home. “The teacher's role has expanded to include assisting the 
emotional and social development as well as the intellectual growth of the child. Along 
with this expanding role has come the belief that the teacher of young children should 
serve as a mother-substitute.” The author directs attention to the errors inherent in the 
mother-substitute concept. 

Parent-teacher groups could study a topic of this nature with profit. 


“THE LOST ART OF READING.” By Dan Herr. The Catholic School Journal, February, 
1953, pages 83—35. 
The author makes an appeal for the cultivation of a more literate society. To regain 
the lost art of reading, the following points are suggested: 
1. Reading is a habit. This habit should be cultivated with the use of discipline, if 
necessary. 
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2. A teacher should try to effect conversion through understanding and enthusiasm. 

8. Make books readily available. 

4, There should be more classroom libraries. 

5. Accentuate the positive. Spend time lauding good books instead of condemning 
the poor ones. 

6. Encourage reading in all subject matter areas. 

7. Acquaint children with the classics. 

8. Juvenile books should be selected with care. Too much material of poor quality 
is on the market. 

9, Push teen-agers into adult books as soon as possible. 


“IS HOMEWORK ON THE DECLINE?” By V. M. Schumann. The Catholic Educational 
Review, February, 1958, pages 88—98. 
This is a report on an investigation of homework in Catholic elementary schools. 
Several significant conclusions are the following: 


1, Eighty-three per cent of the schools which participated in the study gave home 
assignments. The most general practice is to require one hour of work in the upper grades, 
one-half hour in the middle grades, and little or none in the primary grades. 

2. Differentiated assignments were advocated by 77 per cent of the authorities contacted. 

3. The most frequent type of assignment given was study or memorizing. Spelling and 
religion ranked high in the homework assignments. 

4, The primary reason for assigning homework was to afford extra drill and practice 
and to develop a sense of responsibility. 

5. Homework includes both study and written work. 

This article also discusses newer types of homework, such as recreational reading, 
visiting museums, scouting, meal planning, and seeing wholesome motion pictures. 


“WHAT SHOULD SCHOOL REPORTS TELL PARENTS?” By Katherine E. D’Evelyn. 
Child Study, Winter, 1952—58, pages 15 and 30. 
Reports to parents is one of the most discussed subjects in the field of education. This 
article is another contribution to the large amount of literature in this area. 
The author contends that parents want to know several things from a report: 


1. Is my child learning? 

2. Does my child get along well with others in work and play? 

8. Is my child working to capacity? 

4. Where does my child rank in comparison with the rest of the group? 

As to the method of reporting, the article states that the majority of parents want 
report conferences. However, to satisfy those who want a written statement, many schools 
offer a combination of report conferences (usually two annually) and two written reports. 


“APPRAISAL OF THE INTEREST APPEAL OF ILLUSTRATIONS.” By Gertrude 
Whipple. The Elementary School Journal, January, 1958, pages 262—269. 
Illustrations are widely used in elementary school books, but not much has been done 
to measure their effectiveness. This article sheds light on a subject which needs illumination. 
Several significant conclusions reached by the author are the following: 


. The more effective illustrations have large and impressive centers of interest. 

. Illustrations which depict action are the more appealing. 

. The use of several colors is preferred to black and white. 

. The larger the illustration, the higher the interest value. 

. The larger the number of illustrations in a book, the higher the interest value. 

. Illustrations which depict eventful topics are preferred to still-life topics. H.G. 
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